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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 30, 1922 


We Give Thanks 


TRONG is tradition. We are observing Thanks- 


giving to-day for no other reason. For forty- 
eight years, 1815 to 1863, the day was not nationally 
observed, and was practically forgotten outside 
New England. Reverence for the forefathers in 
that land of the Pilgrims alone perpetuated the 
observance. The national observance, in fact, in- 
cludes much more than that outdoor feast at the 
close of 1621. In 1879, Washington, in a message 
to Congress, recommended that a day of thanks- 
giving be set apart for the purpose of celebrating 
the adoption of the Constitution ; and in 1815, Presi- 
dent Madison issued a proclamation of thanksgiving 
for the Peace of Ghent that closed the War of 1812. 
It was then that the interruption occurred and 
Thanksgiving Day was forgotten by most of the 
States. In 1863, Abraham Lincoln appointed a day 
of national gratitude; and ever since the Thanks- 
giving festival has been observed throughout the 
land. Thus the day is much more than a time to 
commemorate the pious gratitude of the Plymouth 
Fathers. It is a day when the entire population 
gives thanks for the peace, development, and pros- 
perity of the Nation. 

The act of gathering the family—sons, daughters, 
and grandchildren—and sitting down to a feast, 
while it imitates the act of Governor Bradford and 
his people, does not express the real meaning of the 
day. If it did, the quicker the observance were 
allowed to lapse, the better. The custom is an ex- 
cellent one, and observed by several nations, of de- 
voting one day in the year to national gratitude. 
Washington found it wise to set apart a day of 
thanksgiving for an accomplishment of significance 
to the country; so did Madison and Lincoln. To 
them the occasion was a solemn one, and the people 
were invited to assemble in their various places of 
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worship for prayer and praise. It is unfortunate 
that the day has passed from the control of the 
church to the control of the feasters and merry- 
makers, because it is primarily a day of thank- 
offering to the Great Giver. With travail of spirit 
do the churches in a community arrange a union 
Thanksgiving service, only to find that turkey din- 
ners, home-comings and football games have left 
a sparse audience to commemorate the real object. 
The Governors of the various States issue proclama- 
tions, that are models of exhortation, to an hour 
of devotion and gratitude. 
piously read from pulpits the Sunday before, and 
that is the end of them. They fall on deaf ears, for 
congregations are not roused to prayerful gratitude. 
So far as the proclamations of the Commonwealth 
and the churches are concerned, Thanksgiving Day 
is a farce, nothing more,—a day when the good 
things of the flesh are remembered and the necessary 
things of the spirit forgotten. The observance will 
fail of its purpose until the people seek the church 
in a reverent spirit as they now seek the midday 
feast and the recreation parks. 


M. Clémenceau’s Gloves 


i COLONEL HOUSE, who is his cicerone, will 
also ask M. Clémenceau to remove his gloves 


_ when he speaks to his audiences, we are sure it will 


help the cause of France. We are informed that ~ 
the sapient Colonel has already persuaded the 
former French Premier to change his presentation 
of what he calls the facts and necessities of the 
crisis in Europe. That is very well, for it is true 
that Clémenceau has not won us to his way of 
thinking. The effect has been unfavorable, indeed, 
and if a less venerable and picturesque person 
should speak to us as he does, the feeling would be 
strongly set against him. But even if he reaches 
a plane where he is attuned to our national spirit 
and sentiment, as we earnestly hope he will, it will 
yet be impossible for him to overcome the instinctive 
sense of disapproval about those dark gray cotton 
gloves. We do not like them. He always wears 
them. 

Will some one please carry this word to him— 
so far as we know, Tue Rxucister is the first paper 
to publish the serious disability—and have him 
understand that the custom of the country requires 
aman to speak in public without gloves? Weare also 
a direct, even blunt people. And we “handle things 
without gloves.” That is a goodly saying. Not 
even his candor overcomes the feeling that he seems 
not quite on a level with us. His gloves are a 
symbol. There is a suggestion in them of his de- 
sire not to touch either us or his subject with that 
simplicity and good feeling of camaraderie which 
are the very soul of the desired understanding and 
co-operation. To win us, a man’s hands must be 
naked before us. They ought to be clean hands; 
and we should be able to see that M. Clémenceau’s 
hands are clean. Of course they are! 

This subtle reaction to covered hands is intensi- 
fied by the quality of the message of Clémenceau. 


These messages are _ 
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Always a spirit of distrust of the world emanates, 
however suavely, from him; always cynicism, how- 
ever gentle and clever and amusing, is his state of 
mind; always the nationalism that wrecked the 
world in the Great War is his heart’s desire for 
*‘rance. We trust M. Clémenceau has been told 
that these things are not good for his country. They 
haye all been weighed in the balance and they have 
all been found wanting. We must banish fear, hate, 
force, and such-like, and put on the desire for friend- 
ship, justice, and co-operation with all nations,— 
with Germany, with Russia, even with Turkey most 
of all. There is no other way. We have left the 
world and the ideas of which the former Premier 
speaks, behind us. He should not tarry after an 
epoch’s passing. He should come over into the new 
international order and speak words of universal 
good-will. He should forget the past, understand 
the present—and he should remove his gloves. 


What Serves BestP 


YEFORE US is the most important question in 

our work as a church: Shall we change from 

our name “Unitarian” to some other, for example, 
“Liberal”? 

We open the discussion in this issue with a com- 
munication from Dr. William L. Sullivan. Already 
the interest in the subject is indicated in the letters 
which are being received daily by TH RuGISTER. 
We shall present from week to week the reactions 
from every point of view. We are impressed with 
the responsiveness which the question has aroused. 
It is alive in the minds of many people. It was not 
so in 1914, when a commission was engaged in the 
problem, and finally reported without any decision. 
Then the matter was rather academic, although a 
few persons felt we were appearing before the world 
with a posthumous issue. The theological contro- 
versy which is associated with the name “Unitarian” 
is dead, and the name is deadly. That is what we 
hear from intelligent and sympathetic men in other 
churches. They say, for example, that nobody is 
preaching Trinitarianism these days. Of course, 
the belief is not denied. It is simply laid aside be- 
cause it is not what the times need nor indeed what 
the times will stand for. 

Dr. Sullivan is our first spokesman on the subject, 
because he is beginning a countrywide mission for 
our cause. The Laymen’s League is spending many 
thousands of dollars in this preaching experiment, 
and THe Reaisrer is glad, having advocated the 
idea early. We owe it to Dr. Sullivan, we owe it 
to the people whose money is used, we owe it to 
our church, we owe it to the cause of liberal (or 
Unitarian) religion, we owe it to the masses whom 
we would serve and win to the truth as we see it, 
to adopt any and all means and measures which 
will bring the best results. The one test is, what 
serves best? Those three words should bring the 
complete answer. We are going to hear and read 
many things from a variety of minds. Some of 
them will have to do with venerable sentiment, 
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hallowed tradition, intricate questions of law and 
of property, even doubts about the integrity of the 
church acting for expediency’s sake. 

The question is asked, Can Dr. Sullivan’s mission 
succeed? Can he bring not only hearers to his ser- 
mons, but members also to the churches? People 
know that organization is necessary for the promo- 
tion of a free religious movement. They are inter- 
ested in building an efficient church. Our opinion 
is that he cannot succeed as he should under the 
Unitarian name. That is not because people are not 
ready. The country is teeming with believers 
who are already one with us. Our task is not 
so much to convert people to the truth of liberal 
religion as it is to affiliate those who are liberal 
so that we may carry on the work with power 
in the world. They will not join a Unitarian 
church. 

The proposed change is difficult and involved in 
many technical details, but there is nothing essen- 
tial blocking the way to change. If we have the 
will to become liberals in name, as we already are 
liberals in fact, let us do the will. The day of de- 
nominations is dying. The division is present, as 
we have said repeatedly. It is between the conserva- 
tives and the liberals, who are found in all churches. 
A great liberal church is coming. Will we be of 
it? It will be not a presumptuous church, or a con- 
ceited church, but an open church, a free church. 
It will be a church inviting without any conditions 
whatever into its fellowship those who desire the 
doctrine of unity of all men. They may hold the 
basie belief in the unity of God, that Principle 
which sustains the universe in its everlasting unity ; 
or they may come as a purely practical proposition, 
without any theological implication, for the service 
of mankind. For our part, we would be perfectly 
willing to spell the name “Liberal” with a little “1.” 


Note 


A paper is published for those who are on its 
subscription list. It has a variety of literary tastes 
to satisfy. An article that interests one is likely 
to prove dull to another. A policy that is in keep- 
ing with the ideas of one is anathema to another. 
In truth, those who determine the sort of articles 
to publish and who shape the editorial policy have 
an insoluble riddle, for most subscribers are as in- 
communicable as the Sphinx. Every journal, daily, 
weekly, or monthly, solicits letters from subscribers 
and readers which shall be honest expressions of 
opinion, for these letters alone tell the pilot at the 
wheel whether or not he is steering in the channel. 
Many a paper has gone on the rocks because it 
failed to maintain sympathetic contact with its 
readers. The editor of this paper has constantly 
in mind the men, women, and children who read it. 
He watches it as it goes through the presses, into 
the mails, and into the homes of this and other 
countries. He wants it to be the best journal that 
goes into those homes, for all the members of the 
family. If it is that kind, tell him. If it is not, 
tell him how he can make it that kind. 
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Clémenceau Pleads With America 


Georges Clémenceau’s great age—he is 
eighty-one—explains much of the emotion 
of his plea to America, which began last 
week, and it is an element that must be 
taken into consideration in the estimate 
of the manner in which he is carrying 
out his long-heralded mission. Returning 
to New York after an unbroken absence 
since 1870, the former Premier of France 
and co-framer with President Wilson, 
Premier Lloyd George, and Premier Or- 
lando of that amazing instrument for the 
restoration of international amity known 
as the Treaty of Versailles, M. Clémenceau 
began his plea to America with an address 
in the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York on November 21. There was fire 
in his utterance, couched though it was 
in English that sometimes lacked lucidity 
in the stenographic reproduction. There 
were elements bordering on the highly 
sensational, too; for instance, when he 
informed the distinguished audience that 
packed the house from platform to bal- 
cony, that Germany, under the very eyes 
of the various Allied commissions of in- 
dustrial and political control, is manufac- 
turing cannons on a large scale (pre- 
sumably to be used against undefended 
France) ; that Germany is taxed $13 per 
capita, as compared with $43 per capita 
for France (estimating the tax on the 
basis of the vastly depreciated German 
currency and on the comparatively normal 
French currency). The objective of his 
argument was that France lies in immi- 
nent menace from German aggression, that 
to meet this aggression France is com- 
pelled to keep the largest army in the 
world outside of Russia under arms; and 
that the only way to enable France to dis- 
arm was to furnish her with American- 
British guarantees, and in the last analy- 
sis a “safe’ frontier—which means the 
annexation of the Rhineland to France. 

The responsiveness of M. Clémenceau’s 
audience, distinguished though it was, to 
his plea was indicated by the fact that 
the only demonstration classifiable as an 
“ovation” by the newspapers was accorded, 
not to any argument that he presented, 
but to his mention of the name of Hx- 
President Wilson. ‘The echo of his voice 
had hardly died out in New York, when 
the storm of criticism broke out in Con- 
gress. Senator Borah, referring to the 
grim sobriquet “Tiger of France,” widely 
applied to him in opposite senses by his 
friends and his enemies in his own coun- 
try, observed that the “tiger’s chops are 
still dripping with blood.” There were 
other utterances, both in and out of the 
Senate, giving expression to a widespread 
feeling that Clémenceau had taken a bold 
step in undertaking to “scold’—as the 
New York World put it—the American 
people for what they had done or had not 
done in Europe. 

In his address in Tremont Temple in 
Boston on November 24, M. Clémenceau 
added a footnote to history in a sense 
flatly contradictory to the versions of the 
signing of the armistice which General 
Pershing and General Bliss haye given. 
He said: “The armistice was purely Ameri- 


ean, having been proposed by Wilson with 
the consent of Congress [presumably while 
the ‘Tiger of France” lay peacefully purr- 
ing in his cage during the operation]. 
and after that you made an American 
treaty, with America practically sitting as 


arbiter. There were so many articles 
purely American, not only concerning 
France, Europe, and Asia, but every 


HE DOES NOT “FIND” US 
The ways of the Tiger are not the ways 


of the lady—Columbia! So he meets 
lack of response to his pleas, though he 
is treated cordially, and will heed Colonel 
House in preparing his coming speeches 


corner of the earth whence men were call- 
ing for justice, and we decided as you 
willed it. And then America left—no 
doubt you had good reasons.” 

Some of these “reasons” came to light 
astonishingly in the clash of selfish Bu- 
ropean interests which culminated in the 
outrageous game of double-dealing which 
in the face of Allied decisions enabled 
Turkey to come back. 

M. Clémenceau’s powers and qualifica- 
tions as an historian were brought under 
close scrutiny by his revelations concern- 
ing the American-made armistice, followed 
by an American-made peace and supple- 
mented by a universal American-made 
world-adjustment. But no less provoca- 
tive of deep reflection was another glimpse 
of the future which he offered to his Bos- 
ton audience, in addition to the appalling 
one which he had afforded to his hearers 
in New York: “You are going to hear of 
Russia more and more. Germans are 
officering her to-day. But I would not be 
so anxious unless it were for the Turks 
being so engaged in the business. Russian 


anarchy, German revenge, Turkish barbar- 
ity—nothing can stop this combination 
except England, France, and America to- 
gether.” M. Clémenceau failed to mention 
the fact that “Turkish barbarity,” to 
cite only the last count in the blanket 
indictment, was made possible only by 
the fact that France furnished to Kemal 
the supplies that enabled him to launch 
and carry out his triumphant adventure 
from Angora to the sea. He likewise 
passed over in complete silence the motive 
that impelled France in her policy toward 
Kemal—the desire, now apparent to all 
the world, to damage British interests in 
Turkey. M. Clémenceau’s plea for Brit- 
ish aid to check ‘Turkish barbarity” in 
November sounds strangely at variance 
with the powerful aid given by France to 
“Turkish barbarity’” in September. 

The international reaction to some of 
M. Clémenceau’s utterances was immedi- 
ate, and it was energetic. The British 
Embassy in Washington on Saturday 
issued a note in which it denied the truth 
of M. Clémenceau’s charge that England, 
to secure her own “safety,” had incited, 
or permitted, the German crews to sink 
the surrendered German fleet in Scapa 
Flow. August Thyssen, the Andrew Car- 
negie of Germany, said on the same day, 
over the cable: ‘‘Clémenceau’s denuncia- 
tion against Germany that she is making 
cannons is confounded nonsense. If I 
dared to bring a single piece of steel even 
resembling a gun into my factory, the 
workmen would drop their work immedi- 
ately. As the laborers’ attitude toward 
war implements is the same throughout 
Germany, it is impossible to make any 
cannons in this country. We have more 
useful things to do than making arms.” 

M. Clémenceau’s advent on the Ameri- 
can platform is credited to the Council of 
International Relations, an organization 
that is presumed to be exerting itself to 
inject into American psychology a correct 
appreciation of the great forces that are 
moving the world. It is beginning to 
appear at the outset, however, that the 
Council of Foreign Relations has done an 
ill turn to current history by bringing to 
America a man who has contributed much 
to its distortion. It is possible that the 
French parties and factions of parties 
that denounced M. Clémenceau’s mission 
in advance, may have been amply justified 
in their misgivings. 8. T. 


[In his Boston address, M. Clémenceau 
took pains to counteract the aspersions 
on\Great Britain he had made in New 
York. He praised the great service of 
the English in the war. He also said 
France would be ready to become the 
friend of Germany, though he was dubi- 
ous about really loving Germany. This 
word was rather lost because of his in- 
sistence in the same address that Ger- 
many is manufacturing arms as Of old. 
We believe it is a sound proposition that 
when a republic arises, militarism de 
clines. Is not this a testimony of history? 
Germany will not make war, and her re- 
public will live—TuHe Eprror.] 
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Liberal to Students Only 


Convention Made Some Progress on Membership Basis 


There is hope that the Y. M. C. A. 
will shake off the dogmatic and reaction- 
ary shackles which have bound it for 

over a generation, and adjust itself to 
_ the new day of social and community serv- 
ice, intelligent religious education, and 
international and industrial co-operation. 

This hope is based on the progressive 
spirit manifested at the Forty-first Con- 
vention of the North American Associa- 
tions which adjourned Sunday afternoon, 
November 19, after a session of a week 
at Atlantic City, N.J. 

The Convention was in the hands of 
new leaders who would permit no bow- 
ing down to the past and no backward 
step. The college students took a larger 
part than in any previous convention. 
Hnough of the old guard were in evidence 
to safely preserve the unity of the move- 
ment, but the “punch” and “pep” came 
from Lyons of New Jersey, Rosebush of 
Wisconsin, Slade of New York, and men 
of the same sort. 

There was an eager desire to be in- 
formed upon present-day conditions and 
to have a share in recasting the modern 
world and to see America bear her share 
of the international burden. An illus- 
tration of this was the debate on the re- 
port of the resolutions committee, which 
at former conventions was usually a per- 
functory affair. 

The resolution to enforce the “dry” law 
reveals a fighting spirit from all parts of 
this country and Canada as well. It was 
passed with enthusiasm and a rising vote. 

The resolution on relations between 
capital and labor was temperate, but 
breathed the spirit of service. 

Darius A. Davis, familiarly known as 
“Dri” Davis, in charge of the work of the 
American Associations in Hurope, in a 
thrilling address revealed the conditions 
surrounding the young men of Burope 
and particularly in the Near Hast. A 
resolution was adopted (number 6): 


That this Convention express its pro- 
found sympathy for the persecuted Chris- 
tian minorities in the Near Hast; that we 
commend the great work of the Near East 
Relief; and that as citizens of the United 
States and Canada we request our respec- 
tive governments to use all reasonable and 
righteous means not only for succor and 
assistance, but for the prevention of a 
recurrence or extension of the present ter- 
rible conditions. 


The Association work was reviewed by 
representatives from the war zone, es- 
pecially the newly established countries 
bordering on Soviet Russia, where there 
is a deep interest in the “Y.” Fletcher 
S. Brockman’s address on the progress in 
China showed that that great republic 
was stirring with a new spirit. 

The Convention was organized in a 
businesslike manner. All important sub- 


LAURENCE L. DOGGETT 
President of the Springfield Y. M. C. A. College 


jects were reported upon by commissions 
which were appointed three years ago. 
These reports were published sixty days 
in advance and circulated widely through- 
out the Associations. At no previous con- 
vention were the delegates so completely 
advised of every topic which was to be 
considered. 

The International Committee’s report 
of 174 printed pages reviewed the vast 
activities, both at home and abroad, of 
a world-wide movement. The twenty- 
eight recommendations were referred to a 
committee representing the entire con- 
tinent. _Each item was patiently studied 
and reviewed. The study of this report 
was the- main business of the Convention 
and culminated in the final adoption of a 
home and foreign budget totaling over 
$4,500,000. 

In spite of business depression and 
the necessity of curtailing expenses, 
every department of the local work 
showed progress. There is a total prop- 
erty of $150,000,000: membership of 
nearly 900,000; a turnover in the local 
buildings of $47,000,000 for operating ex- 
penses, most of which is paid by the 
members. The total contributions for all 
purposes were $11,000,000. The greatest 
progress was in work for boys and the 
United Association schools. 

The three leading subjects for considera- 
tion were: 


1, the report on the evangelical basis for 
active membership ; 

2, the provision for a constitutional con- 
vention; and 

8, the proposed evangelistic tour of the 
American Association by Dr. John R. Mott. 


Not so much progress was made on the 
evangelical basis as liberals would desire, 
—in fact, no progress at all was made in 
recognizing the Unitarians and other lib- 
eral churches; but any one who has had 
to buck up against the rock-ribbed dogma- 
tism of the “Y’ for the past thirty years 
was amazed at the non-progressive spirit 
manifested. The Detroit convention only 
three years ago soundly reaffirmed the 
Portland Test. This test was drawn to 
shut off Unitarians and Universalists. It 
stands for 


the infallibility of the Bible in faith 
and practice; 

the deity of Jesus; 

the substitutionary view of the atone- 
ment; and 

the eternal punishment of the wicked. 


It breathes the orthodox atmosphere of 
1869. 

The college students wen the first vic- 
tory for freedom. Nearly 50 per cent. of 
those reporting had modified the Portland 
Basis. A commission representing stu- 
dents from all sections presented a re- 
quest upon which 700 college Associations 


were united. They asked for relief not 
only from the Portland Church Test, but 
from the Paris Basis of 1855, which reads: 
“The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
seek to unite those young men who, re- 
garding Jesus Christ as their God and 
Saviour according to the Holy Scriptures, 
desire to be His disciples in their faith 
and in their life, and to associate their 
efforts in the extension of His kingdom 
among young men.” 

At the request of the college delegates, 
the Convention yoted to recognize stu- 
dent Associations in the future who admit 
to active voting membership students who 
declare themselves to be in sympathy 
with the purpose of the Association, “to 
lead students to faith in God through 
Jesus Christ” to service of the chureh and 
of society. 

One of the largest student Associations 
of New England recently had a Unitarian 
student as president, and in a Western 
Congregational College not long ago the 
leader in organizing the student Associa- 
tion was a Roman Catholic. He was 
elected as its first president. 

Office-holding in the local student Asso- 
ciations is still limited to members of 
evangelical churches, and also attendance 
ou international conventions. 

The Committee on Associations, of 
which Dr. John P. Munn of New York was 
chairman, won the next victory. A reso- 
lution was carried allowing Associations 
to discard the Portland Basis and substi- 
tute for it churches approved by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in- 
America. This does away, for those who 
desire it, with the necessity of recogniz- 
ing a narrow dogmatic basis. It does not, 
however, admit any of the liberal 
churches, or members of no church, who 
had gone to the Convention for relief. 
Through the Munn Commission they pro- 
posed a third step, namely, that local op- 
tion be permitted in determining what 
church members should be accepted by the 
Association for active membership. This 
would have been a real solution of the 
problem, as nearly all of the New England 
Associations are desirous of opening their 
doors to members of the liberal churches. 
They were turned down. 

At this point in the debate a represent- 
ative of the railroad Association pre- 
sented a substitute which was accepted 
by the committee and adopted by the Con- 
vention. This substitute provided that 10 
per cent. of a governing board might be 
made up of members of non-eyangelical 
churches. The New England delegates 
would sign the Paris Basis. This plan 
admits Roman Catholics and excludes 
Unitarians unless they are willing to ac- 
cept a statement declaring Jesus was God. 

It was obvious to the liberals that the 
only way out was a personal test which 


—— 
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would be acceptable to men of liberal 
views. Mr. Louis F. Slade of New York 
in an earnest plea presented a liberal per- 
sonal test and moved that the coming 
constitutional convention be instructed to 
consider it. Though this postpones the 
decision to the future, it keeps the issue 
alive, and the time is near at hand when 
the grip of the dead hand of the past 
will be relaxed, and the local Associa- 
tions will have liberty of action, and this 
ancient ground of bitterness will be re- 
moved. 

There is widespread unrest regarding 
the relationship betweerl the agencies of 
state and international supervision. It 
was deemed impracticable to discuss this 
question and many others in a brief gath- 
ering of 1,600 men. It was accordingly 
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voted to call a constitutional convention 
of 450 delegates to consider all pending 
questions, particularly those relating to 
local state and international organization. 

The third matter of importance was the 
tour of visitation for spiritual inspiration 
of the American Association by Dr. Mott. 
This will occupy four months and is in 
response to a persistent request from the 
home movement. It is born out of a de- 
sire for spiritual refreshment and particu- 
larly a wish to listen to Dr. Mott, who 
has been compelled by the exigencies of 
his position to spend much of his thought 
and effort in recent years in Hurope and 
Asia. 

The three Association Colleges were en- 
dorsed and: a vote was passed favoring 
efforts by the local Associations for their 
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support. Some criticism was raised re 
garding the college at Springfield training © 
so many men for service outside the Asso-— 
ciation. 

The great addresses of the Convention 
were by Richard Roberts of Montreal, on 
“The Power of the Grace of God to Trans- 
form Society,’ and by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick of New York, on “The Great 
Issues and the Need for a Christian 
Minority.” 

It was a cheering report by the commit- 
tee of which F. Wayland Ayers of Phila- 
delphia is chairman, that the $4,000,000 
retirement fund for superannuated secre- 
taries has been completed. 

There was a dominant spirit of opti- 
mism, progressiveness, and unity through- 
out the entire convention. 
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Our Change of Name 


Some Important Points on Both Sides 


In response to the invitation of THE 
CHRISTIAN ReeisterR for a few words on 
the proposed change of our name from 
“Unitarian” to “Liberal” or “Liberal 
Christian,” I think I shall best serve the 
discussion by setting down briefly both 
sides of the argument as best I can. 

The opposition to the change may be 
put thus: 

1. We cannot decently or safely drop 
the word “Unitarian” unless all other Uni- 
tarians do so, the Unitarians, that is, in 
the British Empire, on the European con- 
tinent, and in Asia. To take so grave a 
step without the co-operation of these 
brethren would not only be disastrous to 
fraternity, but possibly would lead to 
our entire separation from them. 

2. By assuming the name “Liberal 
Christian,” we should give offense to Uni- 
versalists, and a large number of Congre- 
gationalists, Baptists, and others, who 
would think it presumption and conceit 
in us to take for ourselves the noble word 
“Liberal” which they feel they have as 
much right to as we have. 

38. We now use the word “Liberal” for 
our church, as well as “Unitarian.” Why 
not continue with both? We should not 
be changed by dropping “Unitarian.” 
Such prejudice as exists is against our 
principles, not our name. We should gain 
no real advantage, and should lose an 
historic memory that is precious to many 
of us. 

4, It is 2 great mistake to suppose that 
the protest and the affirmation contained 
in the term “Unitarian” are outgrown. 
They are not. The name “Unitarian” 
stands over against “Orthodox” precisely 
as Protestant stands over against Catho- 
lic. These are necessary oppositions; they 
clear the air; they designate not mere 
words, but immense realities. And we 
_are running away from reality and his- 
tory when by a phrase we attempt to 
charm away such contradictions. 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN 


On the other side: 

1. The word “Unitarian,” dear as it is 
to us, is sectarian, and does not indicate 
our principles, which are universal, nor 
our method, which is freedom. It does 
indeed indicate our position on one great 
controversy ; but for our attitude on other 
questions now before the world and des- 
tined to remain there, it is inept and not 
only does not describe us, but misrepre- 
sents us. 

2. We cannot with any hope of success 
invite free spirits outside our body to 
stand with us on a platform called “Uni- 


tarian,” a word of the past; we can with. 


the designation “Liberal,” a word of the 
future. One term holds us to an episode. 
however important a one; the other sum- 
mons us to a vocation larger than that 
earlier day could know. 

3. If we must take this step,—costly to 
many, no doubt,—we shall give a fruitful 
example to other churches that are ob- 
structing the work of Christianity by 
clinging to sect names that are superan- 
nuated; and shall be pioneers in showing 
the way to the final division of Chris- 
tians to which all lesser divisions must one 
day be reduced, Orthodoxy on the one 
hand and Liberalism on the other. We 
shall die as Unitarians in order more 
richly to live as Liberals. 

To this sketch of the argument I will 
add a few less impersonal words. If we 
merely rubbed out one name and wrote 
another in place of it, we might not 
achieve much; but if we put forth a noble 
and daring proposal, a profound idea, a 
constructive program, and made our aban- 
donment of “Unitarian” a token of our 
unselfish devotion to this idea and pro- 
gram, we might well achieve a great 
deal,—might, in fact, do a historic service 
to the Christian religion. 

Suppose, for example, we outlined to 
the world in solemn pronouncement the 
only possible basis of such Christian unity 


as is practicable; suppose we called Liber- 
als in any quarter and in every church 
into conference; suppose we tried to work 
out with them a foundation for worship 
and co-operative endeavor for mankind on 
the principles of Christian simplicity and 
fervor, and then appealed to all free men 
and women to help us carry through this 
reconstruction by the gradual formation 
of a great Liberal fraternity ; and, finally, 
suppose that, though this call and chal- 
lenge proceeded from us, we declared that 
we had no wish to vaunt ourselves or to 
assume the first place, and that in testi- 
mony of our wish to serve so great a 
cause we were willing that our very name 
should be forgotten, and that henceforth 
we should be Unitarians no more, but 
Liberal Christians,—suppose all this done 
wisely and courageously, and I think that 
the Christian world would be thrilled as 
no’ word from Lambeth or Rome has ever 
thrilled it. And even should it be that 
but few Liberals from outside answered 
our invitation, still would our new name 
be a title of honor as marking our 
glorious defeat in a cause that must one 
day win. 

Put some significant and noble act into 
and behind our change of designation, 
make our valedictory to the great word 
“Unitarian” a sacrifice for something 
holier than a name, and I shall welcome 
and acclaim it. 

\ 


And Last Came the Churches 


The Chicago Daily News has just is- 
sued a statement of advertising space 
used for the third quarter of 1922. It 
listed the following important classifica- 
tions: automobiles, books, churches, de- 
partment stores, educational, foodstuffs, 
furniture, household utilities and real 
estate. Department stores led the list, 
with 1,071,029 lines. Churches came last, 
with 13,349 lines. 


| 
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The English Letter 


Do Nothing ?—Taking Fortunes—League Popular 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


BRIGHTON, WNGLAND. 

Since I last wrote, the government of 
Mr. Lloyd George has come to a dramatic 
end. The Tories made up their minds to 
get rid of him and they did. Now we are 
in the midst of a General Hlection which 
will have taken place before these lines 
reach your readers. I question whether 
the British elector has ever been in such 
a quandary. There are over 1,400 can- 
didates for 615 seats, and there are four 
parties instead of two as in the old days, 
or three as in recent years. The number 
of candidates of each party is as follows: 


Conservative, 451; Labor, 414; National 


Liberal (Lloyd Georgites), 138; Liberals 
(Asquithians), 336. There will be thirteen 
Trish Unionists contesting seats, and 67 
Independents and others. There are 57 
unopposed returns, leaving 558 seats to be 
contested. 

+ 


The Asquithians and the Labor party 
have outlined the policy they mean to 
pursue. Mr. Bonar Law seems to be in- 
viting people to help his government to 
do as little as pgssible. He lays the chief 
stress on tranquillity. It is curious to 
find how that appeal has taken on among 
a large number of people. Perhaps it is 
not to be wondered at, because so many 
people are tired of turmoil; and in their 
tiredness they have become thoughtless. 
Mr. Bonar Law says we need a govern- 
ment that will leave things alone. We 
have a mass of humanity festering in dirt 
and disease, vice and despair, in a reek- 
ing slumdom in every big city; we have 
a host of agricultural laborers working 
for wages which in purchasing power are 
below the pre-war level, and that was 
acknowledged by every one to be a scandal 
to Hngland, averaging about fifteen shil- 
lings a week; we have our mining popula- 
tion toiling for us in the dark depths of 
the earth, with wages 40 per cent. below 
the pre-war level in purchasing yalue; 
we have hundreds of thousands of people 
who cannot find a decent house to live 
in, some ex-service men with wives and 
families crowded into one room; we have 
about a million and a quarter unemployed. 
And the new government asks the country 
for support in the policy of doing nothing! 
It remains to be seen what the result 
will be. , 

Nobody seems quite to understand what 
the Lloyd Georgites are up to. He and 
‘Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead seem 
to be a company of sworn friends. What 
Lloyd George says is that he wants to 
prevent reaction on the one hand and 
revolution on the other. I suppose this 
means that he wants to be a sort of break 
on the extreme form of Toryism and the 
extreme form of Laborism. But he is not 


difference between 


issuing any program of what he would 
have done. There is a great contrast 
between Mr. Asquith’s treatment of the 
Labor program and that of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Mr. Asquith will have nothing 
of the Bolshevik peril and the Red men- 
ace; Mr. Lloyd George does not scruple. 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George and 
every other observer of life in this country 
know perfectly well that we here are in 
no .danger from the revolutionary tactics 
of a few communists who are condemned 
by all parties, and by none more than by 
Labor itself. Mr. Asquith objects to the 
items in the Labor program, but argues 
sanely against them without trying to 
raise bogies. 

The main thing in the Labor program 
which is used by the other parties to 
create alarm is the proposal of a capital 
levy. We are paying £1,000,000 a day 
in interest on war debts, which means 
that our taxation is very heavy. No other 
party proposes a plan by which this war 
debt can be reduced. Hyverybody agrees 
that taxation at the present time is much 
heavier than we ought to go on with. The 
Labor party has propounded a scheme for 
a capital levy. No fortune under £5,000 
would be touched. Anyone in possession 
of £6,000 would be asked to pay £50. 
Those who possess £10,000 or £15,000 
would be asked to pay 20 per cent. on the 
their fortune and 
£5,000. Probably all those who possessed 
up to £20,000 would benefit by the scheme 
through the reduction of taxation. 


+ 


The argument of the Labor party is 
that the very rich ought to pay a con- 
siderable sum to reduce the war debt in 
order that the burden on the general com- 
munity may be lightened. They argue 
that this is only fair in view of the fact 
that the men died in the war to save the 
country, and a great deal of this super- 
fluous money was made during the war. 
Whether this scheme as worked out by 
the Labor party is entirely workable or 
not, it deserves consideration as the only 
plan before the country for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. All the same, 
the probability is that the use made of it 
by the other parties with their universal 
press will prejudice the Labor cause at 
the election. On the other hand, it may 
work considerably the other way, as there 
is no doubt that not only the artisan, but 
the professional classes and all small 
traders would benefit by the scheme. It 
makes an exceedingly interesting situa- 
tion, and makes prophecy of general elec- 
tion results too hazardous.* 

One of the most remarkable things at 


* The extraordinary success of the Labor 
party at the elections, as reported by Mr. 
Tonjoroff last week, indicates the popularity 
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the present time is the sudden rise in 
League of Nations’ prestige. Quite within 
the last month the League of Nations 
has become a political asset. It is now 
the universal rule for candidates to prom- 
ise support to the League of Nations. 
Men who know nothing about it them- 
selves, and who have taken no interest.in 
it, are nevertheless paying it lip-service. 
I myself have headed a deputation to sey- 
eral candidates whom I have found pro- 
foundly ignorant about the League. One 
of them even thought that America had 
been in the League and had drawn out! 
That was all he knew about it. But he 
was quite ready to declare himself in its 
favor. In a speech subsequent to the in- 
terview he said, “I am an ardent sup- 
porter of the League of Nations.” But 
he went on to say that there ought to be 
an alliance between Britain and France, 
and that we ought to be ready to send 
troops into Ireland to reconquer the coun- 
try if there was any disobedience. I 
think that should take a prize as a piece 
of advocacy of the League of Nations. 
So little does the man understand the 
A B C of the League! But the signifi- 
eant thing is that even a man of that 
sort feels that he must promise to support 
the League. 
- 


This would not have been so at all six 
months ago. Why is it so to-day? I think 
it is largely due to the activity of the 
League of Nations Union. The Union has 
done magnificent propaganda work. Also 
the crisis in the Near Hast woke men up 
to the fact that it was still possible for 
us to have another war. Most people had 
come to take for granted that all danger 
of war, for a long time at least, was over, 
and that it was not necessary to bother 
their heads about the League of Nations. 
The Turkish crisis disturbed their slum- 
ber, aS one morning they woke up to the 
fact that they were on the brink of an- 
other disaster. So terrible a prospect 
has made many feel that they must turn 
to a new type of international life, and 
that that type for us is embodied in the 
League of Nations. It is certain that al- 
most all the men who will be returned 
to the next Parliament will have made a 
public pledge, not only in a general sense 
to support the League, but to urge the 
use of the machinery of the League for 
all important international transactions, 
and to advocate the passing over of the 
reparation problem from the Reparation 
Commission to the League of Nations. No 
doubt another thing that impressed the 
public mind very much was the success 
of the League in drafting a plan for Aus- 
tria when the Supreme Council had failed 
all along the line. The public is begin- 
ning to learn that the League of Nations 
has at least done one thing—it has cre- 
ated an atmosphere in which interna- 
tional questions can be di.cussed from 
the point of view of the general good of 
the world, and not from the point of view 
of mere national interests. So far, so 
good. 


of _their program on taxation. It is not sur- 
prising. Is it likely to be successful and 
permanent ?—TuHr Epiror. 
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Episcopacy Efficient? Look at Honduras 


In the issue of THe Recister for No- 
vember 9 there appears an interview with 
Prof. Samuel McComb in which he makes 
the familiar statement that he is an Epis- 
copalian “because I believe it by far the 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS 


that, like the once claimed efficiency of 
monarchies as over against republics, the 
efficiency is more on the surface than it 
is in fact. 

I have made a visit recently to one of 


AFTER FOUR HUNDRED YEARS, THIS 


A family, better than the average in Honduras, lives in a mentally unenlightened, 
economically precarious, and morally uncertain condition because the church and 
the state are worse than impotent 


most efficient form of church government.” 
I suppose that in “episcopacy” he would 
include the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and all others 
which are managed by a hierarchy. The 
claim is one to examine. What is efii- 
ciency? The answer to this question, in 
the case of a church, has to be deter- 
mined by the idea one holds of the pur- 
pose of the church. What is that pur- 
pose? Is it not given in the words: of 
Jesus, “That they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abund- 
antly’? 

The idea of episcopacy is that the more 
abundant life is best nurtured through 
the sacraments, with the ordained priest- 
hood as the mediating authorities. In 
the nature of things, great stress is laid 
upon the church, as if the church were 
a kind of entity over and above the in- 
dividuals who compose it. It is insti- 
tutional rather than individual. It is goy- 
erned in its present state by a hierarchy, 
not by its people. Modern changes have 
in some episcopal bodies given the laity 
a more potent voice, but government by 
“bishop” is the characteristic and in many 
countries to-day the unquestioned order. 

The hierarchies have formulated the 
creeds, even though they may not have 
originated their contents. They have pre- 
scribed the rituals, they have developed 
the ecclesiastical laws. They have been 
in effect a government in things moral 
and spiritual within the state, and many 
times have opposed the state and been 
more powerful than the civil authorities. 

The episcopate has ruled, and if the 
discipline of the people to obedience be 
the end desired, the episcopate—on the 
surface—would appear to be the most 
efficient agency. It may be, however, 


the Central American republics, Hon- 
duras. It was interesting in many ways. 
Here is a land in which an episcopal 
church, the Roman Catholic, has held 
sway for four hundred years. That reli- 
gion is practically without competition. 
While the state does not pay financial 
tribute to it, it does favor it above all 
others. Here is a land of opportunity for 
the bishops. What do we find? Churches 
on every hand are falling into decay, the 
inhabitants scarcely attending them ex- 
cept during the fiestas, principally at 
Paster. 

It is common rumor that among great 
masses of the people marriage is not sol- 
emnized. It is apparent to any observer 
that morals are low, that order is poorly 
kept, that life and property are held pre- 
eariously, and that happiness is not gen- 
erally realized in a degree comparable to 
that of many other lands. 

The country spends for education about 
one-fortieth as much per capita as is spent 
by several smaller cities in the State of 
Massachusetts. What reasons are there 
for this? The natural wealth of the land 
is great. The climate over most of it is 
salubrious or can be made so by applica- 
tion of now-well-known measures. The 
conquering race—the Spaniards—have left 
many memorials which testify to great 
national capacity. And yet the land does 
not thrive, and year after year fails to 
balance its budget or achieve the essen- 
tials of civilized life. Why? The church 
has had four hundred years in which to 
develop this people; and yet it is perfectly 
reasonable to state that a few fruit com- 
panies, purely as incidental to their own 
money-making schemes, are doing more, 
at least for the material welfare of the 
inhabitants, than any other agency. Why 


is there such recurrent discontent as is 
instanced by the numerous revolutions, 
including the recent one? The “bishops” 
have apparently not been able in four 
hundred years to get into the minds of 
their people the most rudimentary prin- 
ciples of social morality which are needed 
for progress, order, and peace. 

It may be said that racial differences 
count, and, in the instance quoted by THE 
RecGister, that we should not class the 
Episcopal Church of America with the 


Roman Catholic Church. Very well, we 


will turn to another episcopal church 
with which the Episcopal Church of 
America is on very friendly terms and 
whose history and policies it presumably 
approves, the Greek Orthodox Church, 
which in its various branches has held 
sway over nearly all the Balkans and 
the Near Hast. Has that chureh, with its 
almost exclusive opportunity to mediate 
life to its adherent peoples, proved its 
efficiency? The recent record of Balkan 
wars, of Greek aggression (and, as many 
think, deserved defeat), is not a sign of 
efficiency. The record of the retreating 
Greek army through Asia Minor does not 
appear to be cleaner of atrocities than the 
record of the Turk. It may be said that 
the church has been confronted by con- 
tending races and enmities, but the fact 
remains that races who are under sub- 
stantially the same chiirch rule have 
fought barbarously against each other. 

The Church, meaning some branch of 
it which clings to episcopacy, has cer- 
tainly not kept the peace among its peo- 
ples. Wherein, then, does its efficiency 
reside? 

Evidently the little republic of Hon- 
duras is getting doubtful of the value of 
obedience to episcopacy. Only last week 
it rejected the nomination of a new arch- 


PALM POWER DUGOUT CANOE 


This type of boat and propulsion is as 

primitive as it is common among these 

Honduran neighbors of ours in the near 
South—and yet how far away! 


bishop for Honduras by the chief bishop 
of all, the Pope. Efficiency does not seem 
to have awakened trust or love. 


The multitude of independent sects ap- — 


pear to be a source of misgiving and pain 
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to the types of mind which love uniform- 
ity. They are so apt to doubt or repudi- 
ate the established theory—just as Jesus 
Christ appeared to be unfriendly to the 
rule of “scribes and Pharisees.” And yet 
the seribes and Pharisees were probably 
better educated, were moral in the main, 
were apparently rather finer persons, than 
the masses. Yet Jesus repudiated their 
authority. 

Why is it that where the churches are 
free and congregations pretty much rule 
themselves you find a more widespread 
prosperity, and on the whole a higher 
average of physical, mental, and moral 
quality? Here, again, it is not the form 
of civil government alone which counts. 
The United States is a republic, but so 
are there many republics in this hemi- 
sphere. Race has much to do with the 
matter of civilization, but once the Span- 
ish race was nearly supreme. It was a 
race of great capacity. 

One difference has been in the spirit of 
man. It can be claimed that these free, 
independent sectarian congregations, in 
spite of blunders, waste, bigotry, ineffi- 
ciency, almost repelling plainness in the 
eonduct of church services, have never- 
theless released the powers of the average 
man. It is in sect-ridden New [England 
that the greatest percentage of valuable 
inventions used to be made. It was in 
Massachusetts while yet the people of 
episcopal faiths were few, and most of 
the people attended the churches of the 
sects, that the significant American poets, 
essayists, philosophers, and statesmen 
were born and reared. 

Episcopacy can make an efficient church 
—for a time. Freedom, even sectarianism 
honestly understood, makes a great peo- 
ple. In episcopacy authority is the out- 
standing thing; under freedom, the man. 

Episcopacy has never yet saved religion 
to the uses of the common man. The 
little which he has invented for himself 
and in which he has found Christian fel- 
lowship has held his heart’s love and ap- 
pealed to his life, which, in the words of 
Jesus, he would make “more abundant.” 


Working Their Way 
Through College 


Seventy-one per cent. of the students 
of Boston University School of Religious 
Education are working their way through 
college. These students earn a combined 
-veekly salary of $2,834, and a total of 
$93,360 for the school year. Twenty-five 
.of these are employed as pastors of 
churches at an average weekly salary of 
$22.50. More than 200 students act as 
superintendents of Sunday-schools, teach- 
ers, soloists, music directors, leaders , of 
boys’ and girls’ work, pastors’ assistants, 
and general church workers. In addition 
to this self-help, 120 of the students re- 
ceive aid from missionary and education 
hoards, amounting to 18,900 annually. 
The enrollment this year is the largest 
in the history of the department. The 
students come from thirty-seven States 

ud from twelve foreign countries. The 

religious preferences vary widely, as 
many as eighteen denominations being 
represented, 
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Better than Court Decisions 


The Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, in a report 
entitled “The Chicago Juvenile Court,” 
Says that this court, the oldest of its kind 
in the country, has had cases before it in 
the twenty-one years of its existence, of 
80,000 boys and girls needing protection 
and care. The Chicago court goes one 
step beyond application of law, for it 
pays particular regard to personal need, 
and avoids decisions that would make 
criminals, believing sympathy and guid- 
ance are the best helps for boys and girls. 


Sunday Cricket on Church Green 


The war has had a disturbing effect 
on the English Sabbath. ‘The soldiers 
brought back the free and easy notion 
of the Continental Sunday, with the result 
that the London County Council recently 
voted to permit games in public parks on 
Sunday, an unheard-of departure from 
ancient tradition. The Dean of Hxeter 
not long since gave permission to choir 
boys to play cricket on the green after 
the Sunday service. An element in the 
church supports this move, on the ground 
that it provides wholesome recreation. 
Another element objects, declaring that 
the increased transportation will require 
many laborers to work on Sunday. 


Refugees Pour into Europe 


Europe is a land of refugee columns. 
Greeks and Armenians from Asia Minor 
are pouring into Southern Europe; Greeks 
in multitudes are leaving Thrace; prison- 
ers of the World War are still making 
their way out of Germany and Russia; 
through Baranowiecze on the border of 
Poland, Poles are returning to their fa- 
therland after years of internment in 
Russia. The International Red Cross 
under the League of Nations had charge 
of the transportation of prisoners until 
early in 1922, when the task was taken 
over by the Y. M. C. A. Of the returning 
Poles, more than thirty thousand have 
already reached Poland, and forty thou- 
sand more are expected. These people 
come from Russia entirely destitute. 
Three relief organizations—the Society of 
Friends, the Methodist Mission, and the 
Y. M. G. A.—are supplying their immediate 
needs—food, clothing, care during deten- 
tion by health officials, and preparation 
for changes in their old homes, caused 
by three war invasions. 


What Your Money is Doing 

Inasmuch as the activities of the Near 
East Relief organization are supported 
by voluntary contributions coming from 
a large number of American citizens, 
the following list of organizations and 
interests, all under the auspices of the 
Near East Relief, will attract attention. 
A school for the blind, the first of its 
kind in Armenia, was opened in Alex- 
andropol last summer under the direction 
of Dr. R. T. Uhls of Kansas City. The 


pupils include 150 Armenian war orphans, 
from five to eleven years of age, with- 
drawn as incurable from the Seversky Tra- 
choma Hospital at Alexandropol. Forty- 
eight boys ‘who have outgrown the or- 
phanage at Koulali, Constantinople, have 
been sent to Robert College. The Wom- 
en’s Civic Welfare Society of Armenia, 
the first of its kind in that country, has 
been organized in Karakliss. The club 
program includes the planting of trees 
and gardens, and attention to public 
works, as the water-system, sewers, pub- 
lic fountains, streets, and public build- 
ings. Nearly 20,000 children in Armenia 
are being taught English in addition to 
their own language and Russian. The 
largest industrial school in the Near Hast 
was recently opened in Constantinople. 
The school houses 1,300 Armenian orphan 
children, survivors of the deportations. 
The trades taught are gardening, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, and carpentry for boys, 
and sewing and domestic science for girls. 
By way of encouraging industrial train- 
ing, fruit-canning kitchens were started 
in the Sidon, Syria, orphanage. Hfficient 
methods of canning fruits, well known in 
America, had not been heard of by the 
Syrian women, though they are experts 
in preserving after the crude methods of 
their country. In addition, the Near East 
Relief has furnished supplies to many 
thousand refugees, established libraries 
and hospitals, training classes and protec- 
tive agencies. Not the least of its activi- 
ties is the aid being given 100,000 children. 
This aid includes protection, nourishment, 
and education of the child. 


A Mohammedan of Detroit 


A devoted Mohammedan of Detroit, 
Muhahhad Karoub, two years ago erected 
a mosque in his native city at a cost of 
$55,000, from which the teaching of the 
Prophet might be disseminated over Amer- 
ica. The venture did not succeed. The 
group of worshipers disagreed, and the 
mosque was vacated. This is the only 
Mohammedan mosque in the western 
world, though several large American 
cities have groups of Moslem immigrants. 


How Can We Get 
Religion in School? 


“Tt is in the name of religion that reli- 
gion has been taken out of the public 
schools of this country,” said Dr. Luther 
A. Weigle of Yale Divinity School, a short 
time ago, speaking before a gathering of 
students. ‘“Ayowed infidels or secularists 
have little or nothing to do with it. Chris- 
tians have done this in the interest of 
their own particular brand of Christian- 
ity. The practical expulsion of religion 
from the public schools of this country is 
fraught with danger, and in time will im- 
peril the future of the nation. The prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state 
is fundamental and valuable, but it must 
not be permitted to encourage non-religion 
in the state.” 
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The Bible and Its Defenders 


Let Us Deliver It from Its Friends 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD, D.D. 


This sermon was delivered in the First Unitarian Church 
of Detroit, Mich., in response to the request of the American 
Bible Society that Bible Sunday be observed throughout 
the country. 


marshal, which reads, “Defend me from my friends; I 
can defend myself from my enemies.” This is the 
crystallized expression of multitudes of individual experiences. 
Tf the French marshal had not said it, some one else would. 
For we all know how often the well-meaning but misdirected 
efforts of one’s friends work irreparable harm to the object 
of their devotion. We cannot forget the way in which the 
Presidential aspirations of Mr. Hughes were hopelessly wrecked 
by the indiscretions of his campaign managers. ; 
“What is true of men is equally true of institutions, of organi- 
zations, eyen of books. If the Bible could be endowed with 
speech, I imagine that its first utterance would be in the form 
of a prayer. It would be: “O Lord, deliver me from my friends. 
Defend me against my self-appointed defenders. I can defend 
myself from my enemies; defend me from my friends.” And 
the prayer would not be without justification. Just at present, 
certain would-be spokesmen for the Holy Scriptures are doing 
everything in their power to bring them into disrepute and 
alienate the sympathies of thinking men and women. In their 
efforts to revive the old dogmas of inerrancy and infallibility 
they are returning to a method of interpretation through which 
the Bible has been almost lost to the world. And they are 
setting their faces resolutely against those methods of inter- 
pretation through which the real friends of the Bible have 
sought to restore its influence and perpetuate its power. 

Furthermore, this revival of interest in an infallible Scripture 
springs from no love for the book itself and from no interest 
in securing a truthful interpretation of its contents. It springs 
from a mistaken devotion to certain archaic and discredited 
theological dogmas and from fear that without the support 
of an infallible authority these dogmas can no longer be main- 
tained. These dogmas do not need to be named. They are 
familiar to all. They constitute the substance of that evan- 
gelical scheme of salvation against which liberal Christianity 
has always been and must always be a protest. And so upon 
Bible Sunday, when pulpits will resound with praise for this 
book which is dear to all hearts, it might be well to ask: 
What is its nature? How did it originate? How has it been 
preserved? And how must it be interpreted to-day? 

In answer to the question concerning its origin, liberal 
Christians affirm that the Bible originated, not as a divine 
institution, but as a human document, or rather a succession 
of human documents. The word from which it comes, “Dbiblia,” 
is not single, but plural and a diminutive. It does not mean 
“a book,” or “the book,” but “books,’—literally “little books.” 
Thus in the name itself we have the tacit admission that the 
Bible is not a single volume dictated by Almighty God at a 
given time and place and written down by men, but that it is 
a collection of books, or treatises, differing widely in their 
authorship, the nature of their contents, and their religious 
worth. If Universal Bible Sunday could but lead to the 
universal recognition of this one fact, much of our present-day 
bibliolatry would disappear. 


Times is a familidr-saying, ascribed to a famous French 


Stated briefly, the Bible has been treasured in the minds 
and hearts of Christian men and women because it contains 
the religious utterances of the most religious people of the 
ancient world. Upon its pages we have recorded, not only the 
history of their movements and activities, but also the record 
of their hopes and aspirations, their faiths and fears. If 
one steps into the Congressional Library at Washington and 
looks up to the interior of the great dome, he will see a group 
of twelve figures representing twelve countries and their 
respective contributions to the world’s civilization. One of 
the figures is that of a woman, with her hands raised in 
the attitude of prayer. A scroll containing portions of the 
Hebrew Scripture is in her lap, and at her feet, typifying 
Hebrew ritualism, is a censer. The name of the country is 
Judea, and its special contribution is religion, 

The judgment of the Christian world corroborates the verdict 
of the artist. Just as philosophy stands for Greece, administra- 


tion for Rome, literature for England, and science for America, 
so religion is typical of that little Jewish community and of its 
contribution to the world. And that contribution is easily 
accessible to one who will approach the Bible, not in the old 
spirit of slavish submission, not in bondage to the letter that 


kills, but in that freedom of the spirit which is capable of giv-- 


ing life and vitality and power even to the dead letter of these 
ancient records. Here is the life-story of a people who loved 
God with heart and soul and mind and strength, who sought 
first, last, and all the time after the kingdom of God and that 
righteousness which is its supreme condition, and who have 
left us a record of their struggles and achievement. No one 
can read its pages intelligently without inspiration and profit. 

And how has this Bible come down to us? Liberal Christians 
affirm that it has not come down to us through any miraculous 
or supernatural means of preservation and transmission, but 
through ordinary, human agencies. Just as certain men, in 
olden time, wrote as they were moved by the spirit of God, 
so other men, moved by that same spirit, have treasured and 
preserved and transmitted these writings. 
agencies as the American Bible Society, which is responsible 
for the observance of Bible Sunday, the Bible has been trans- 
lated into almost every known tongue ‘and carried to the ends 
of the earth. Before the invention of printing, this was a 
laborious process, undertaken as a labor of love by the monks 
and priests and scribes, to whom we are indebted for the beau- 
tifully illuminated manuscripts of an earlier day. With the ad- 
vent of the printing-press the task was rendered immeasur- 
ably easier and more effective. : 
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One result of this world-wide circulation was the desire for 
a more accurate and trustworthy translation. It was this 
desire which led to the publication of the King James, or 
authorized, version. The demand was voiced by Dr. Reynolds, 
president of Corpus Christi College at Oxford, in 1604, The 
suggestion ‘appealed to the King, who was a sort of literary 
pedant, who thought that such a translation would not only 
add to the glory of his reign, but also take the place of certain 
other versions whose footnotes and marginal references often 
contained covert and not always flattering allusions to the 
political events of the day. Beyond appointing the committee 
King James had practically nothing to do with it. He neither 
financed the undertaking beforehand nor sanctioned the trans- 
lation after it appeared. And yet through this casual con- 
nection with its publication his name has been made immortal, 
while the names of the men, among them some of the finest 
scholars of the Church of England, who gave seven years of 
conscientious labor to the task, are almost forgotten. The 
actual work was done by forty-seven of the fifty-four men ap- 
pointed. They were divided into six groups, each taking a por- 
tion of the text for its special work. They received no com- 
pensation for their services,—it was purely a labor of love— 
and yet the result was so superior to anything which had 
been attempted before, that for more than three hundred years 


it has been the accepted version of English-speaking Protestants. 


It has not only helped to determine our language and literature ; 
it has also molded the character and shaped the conduct of 
successive generations of Christian men and women. 

There are certain obvious reasons why such a work could not 
be final. In the first place, its translators did not have access 
to any of the oldest manuscripts. Almost without exception 
these have been discovered during the last one or two cen- 
turies, and their discovery has made possible the correction 
of many a disputed text. In the second place, the translators 
knew nothing of textual criticism. This is comparatively a 
modern science, and it has practically revolutionized our 
methods of Bible study. Again, the translators were not as 
skilled in handling the original languages, either Hebrew or 
Greek, as the scholars of to-day, and consequently their results 


are less accurate and trustworthy. Last of all, the vernacular - 


of the seventeenth century is not the common language of to-day. 
Many of the words and phrases in the King James Version 
have become so obsolete as to be almost unintelligible. It was 
the knowledge of these limitations and of the resulting mis- 
takes and errors to which we are indebted for the Revised 


Version, which appeared in 1885 and is now recognized as the 


Through just such | 
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most scholarly and trustworthy edition of the Bible that has 
yet appeared. 

' How, then, must such a book be interpreted? According to 
liberal Christians it must be interpreted precisely as one would 
interpret any other book. Human in its origin, human in its 
means of preservation and transmission, it needs no priest or 

resbyter or pope or holy church to safeguard it from error. 

ts truths validate themselves by commending themselves to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God. Its errors can be 
dismissed as due to the credulous, unscientific age in which 
it was written or to the corruptions which the text has suffered 
at the hands of its many translators. Rightly interpreted, as a 
book written by men and for men, it is without a parallel in 
its service to the moral and religious life. Wrongly inter- 
preted, as inerrant and infallible, there is no book which can so 
fetter the intellect and retard the moral and spiritual progress 
of the race. Rightly interpreted, it is, as Abraham Lincoln 
once said, “the best book God ever gaye to men.” Wrongly 
interpreted, it is, as Reginald Campbell has declared, “one of 
the greatest stumbling-blocks to spiritual religion.” 
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Liberal Christians are in no danger of being stampeded 
into accepting the Bible as a divine institution, the only and 
suficient guide in matters of faith and conduct. All the more 
reason for them upon Universal Bible Sunday to consider 
its value as a human document and the reasons why it must 
continue to occupy a large place in their hearts and minds. 
In the first place, nowhere else can we find loftier conceptions 
‘of God and of His relations with His children. The Hebrews 
alone, among the peoples of the ancient world, rose to a con- 
ception of God as one and not many, as spiritual and not mate- 
rial, as righteous and just and not cruel and capricious, and, 
above all, as intimately associated with His people,—inspiring 
them, comforting them, rebuking them for their sins and re- 
warding them for their virtues. They achieved, in a limited 

. way, the conception of an immanent God long before it had 
been formulated by the philosophers. 

Again, nowhere else can we find such a religion of hope 
and promise. It is indicative of its general trend that the 
skepticism and pessimism of the book of Hecclesiastes are with- 
out a parallel anywhere else in the Old Testament or New. A 
nation’s outlook may be determined by its conception of the 
Golden Age. With almost every other people this Golden Age 
has been in the past. With the Jews it was in the future. 
While others looked backward and meditated upon a good that 
had been, they looked forward in joyful anticipation of a best 
‘that was yet to be, and they knew that that best could be 
realized only through obedience and fidelity to the will of 
God. With them religious progress was progress in righteous- 
ness, inspired by devotion to Jehovah and rewarded by His 
blessing. However dark and forbidding the immediate future, 
however grievous their present sufferings, they never lost faith 
in a future deliverance when there would come a Prince of 
Peace, to sit upon the throne of David, to the increase of whose 
government and power there would be no end. ae 

And again, nowhere else do we find such depth of religious 
insight and such beauty of religious expression. There is 
hardly a phase of spiritual experience which does not find 
expression within its pages. Here as nowhere else “holy men 

- of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” All 
the emotions and passions of the soul that seeks after God 
if haply it may find Him find utterance in the beautiful lyrics 
of the Psalms or the ringing exhortation of the prophets. It 
ean be said of the Bible, as it was said of Emerson, “It is the 
friend and helper of all who would live in the spirit.” No one 
can read its pages without realizing that it is something more 
than the record of the religious progress of a very religious 
people. It is rather a statement of the fundamentals of that 
universal religion of which prophets have dreamed and psalm- 

‘ists have sung. What seems at first to be only “the flowering 
of Judaism,” the hints and intimations of the Old Testament 
finding their fulfillment in the New, is seen, upon closer inspec- 
tion, to be a new gospel, the good tidings of great joy unto 
all people. Such a book, bringing such a message, will never 
lose its hold upon the minds and hearts of men. As long as 
men think and feel and hope and pray, it will be to them a 
source of moral strength and religious inspiration, inculeating 
in all who read its pages reverently and intelligently a loftier 
conception of God, a more hopeful outlook upon life, and. a 
profounder insight into spiritual realities. In the words of 
Dr. Fenn: “If, as is sometimes flippantly said, the Bible is 
a fossil, it must be remembered that the study of fossils is 
shedding light upon the history and destiny of man. If it is 
a back number, the story of humanity is a serial, and only 
by reading its earlier chapters can the current issue be under- 
stood and the outcome forecasted. If it is a dead letter, be 
sure that within it is the living word.” : 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Less Exciting and More Valuable 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Accustomed to look to the columns of Tur ReeisterR for— 
among other good things—up-to-date treatment of questions 
of the day, it was something of a surprise, to at least one 
interested reader of the concluding article of the series in the 
recent “Great Britain and India” discussion, to note citation 
by its author, Miss Blackwell, of men and books, as authori- 
ties in relation to Indian affairs, with few exceptions dating 
back five, ten, thirty, even fifty years from the present time,— 
to be specific: Sir Henry Cotton’s “New India” (1885), Hynd- 
man’s “The Bankruptcy of India” (1886), books by Sir William 
Hunter, Sir William Digby, and Mr. A. O. Hume, all published 
over fifteen years ago, Lord Lawrence of Sepoy Rebellion fame, 
and John Bright, whose date it is not necessary to specify. 
“The Economic History of India,” by R. C. Dutt, strongly 
recommended, dates back to 1906, and for information on 
India’s Land Tax problem we are referred to the “Monumental 


- Work on the Land Tax” of Lieut.-Col. John Briggs who died 


much regretted in 1875. Even the book by the Nationalist, 
Lajpat Rai, “England’s Debt to India,” also especially recom- 
mended, is five years old, published in 1917—thus antedating 
the 1919 Government of India Act with its far-reaching and 
revolutionary provisions for political reform, and subsequent 
developments, social and legislative, which no serious student of 
Indian affairs can afford to ignore. Mr. James Ramsay Mac- 
donald’s “The Government of India” (1920) is practically the 
only book on Miss Blackwell’s list that can be said to be almost 
up to date—a judicial and comprehensive study of Indian 
conditions. and needs and British Rule of to-day, which is the 
more interesting that it is written by a lifelong Socialist and 
sympathizer with Nationalist aspirations and movements 
generally. : 4 

There is no lack of contemporary books and periodical 
articles by able writers on India or other important subjects 
in these days. There is, however, too often with the average 
person, a lack of time, energy, or scholarly equipment which 
would enable him to look them up and make use of the con- 
tents for himself. And I would most strongly urge, therefore, 
the special. need in present-day America of more truth- 
seekers and truth-dispensers in the large sense rather than 
of propagandists already numerous—of people of conscience 
and ability willing to devote themselves less to the pushing of 
Specific theories with regard to complicated questions and 
far-off issues, and more to the less exciting task of the gather- 
ing of worth-while material representing all varieties of opinion 
and the making of such material accessible to the general 
public. Thus would knowledge be increased and “public 
opinion” work toward true enlightenment. 

Boston, Mass. HLIZABETH JOHNSON. 


Mutation 


R. R. GREENWOOD 


From every flow’r that blooms I gathered toll 

Of honeyed treasure, like the mariner bees, 

And from the sweetness of each petaled soul 

I pressed the wine of beauty to its lees. 

And some there were whose wine was bitter-sweet, 
And some whose essence like the dew at morn 
Would vanish while the dawn with rosy feet 
Danced through the hours wherein the day was born. 
And, strangely, when I’d tasted every store 

Of nectar which made up life’s joy and pain, 

I found the sweet was oft the bitter, more, 

Time turned the bitter into sweet again; 

Nor could I surely tell life’s smile from sorrow 

As each day’s transient step became the morrow. 


A Psalm 


VICTOR E. SOUTHWORTH 


Wait on God who is of all souls the strength and the fulfillment. 
His power faileth not, and of His wisdom there is no end. 
God is thy abundant life from which thou canst not escape. 
He setteth thy way about with beauty and bringeth thee unto 
truth. 
He is the infinite portion of thy soul and its eternal riches. 
Empty thyself of self that thou mayst be filled of God. 
Many shall be thy needs, but He will suffice thee. 


.God will be to thee an unending delight, 


And thy power shall be as is thy surrender to His will. 
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The Jesus of History 
Cc. R. BOWEN 


Tue QunST OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS. By 
Albert Schweitzer. Translated by W. Mont- 
gomery. Second English Hdition. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1922. 

We have here only .an unchanged re- 
print of the first edition of. the English 
translation, issued in 1910, made from the 
first German edition, which appeared in 
1906 under the title Von Reimarus eu 
Wrede. In 1913 appeared a revised and 
enlarged second edition of the German, 
under the improved title Geschichte der 
Leben-Jesu. Forschung (History of the 
Investigation into the Life of Jesus), 
which carried the discussion beyond 
Wrede, down to 1912. The added ma- 
terial was of the greatest value, includ- 
ing, as it did, a full treatment of the 
“Christ-myth” controversy. It is a pro- 
found pity that the publishers did not 
take advantage of this new English edi- 
tion to include this most important addi- 
tional matter, and otherwise bring the 
book up to date. Except for the title, 
which vaguely reflects that of the second 
German edition, it does not go beyond 
the year 1905. In a chronicle, this is a 
serious defect. 

The work itself is of the highest signifi- 
eance and yalue, and has become very 
widely known to all English and Ameri- 
can students in the twelve years since it 
appeared in our language. It is a library 
in one volume, giving as fully as is neces- 
sary for the present-day investigator of 
these problems the contributions of the 
great German scholars from the second 
half of the eighteenth century, when Rei- 
marus wrote, down to our own day. Here 
all the old masters, whose antiquated vol- 
umes few of us will disturb on their dusty 
library shelves to-day, live again for us, 
earefully studied, analyzed, presented suc- 
einctly and clearly, with critical comment 
of an extraordinarily penetrating and in- 
forming kind. The chapters on Strauss 
and his effect, for example, are master- 
pieces. So is the brilliant criticism of 
the more recent “liberal” lives of Jesus, 
with their modernizing and denaturing 
tendencies. Simply as the chronicle of 
a great episode in the intellectual his- 
tory of Europe the book is a master- 
piece. 

But Schweitzer is, of course, not a mere 
chronicler. He is one of the most stimu- 
lating and original contributors to the 
investigation whose progress he depicts. 
All the world knows his “consistent escha- 
tology” theory, which from the first chap- 
ter to the last he makes the acid test of 
all that others have written. To him, 
probably more than to any other scholar, 
is due the general admission among New 
Testament students everywhere to-day, 
that Jesus was a literal eschatologist, 
certainly expecting the ‘‘end of the world” 
and the establishment of the new and 
diviner age, within his own generation, 
with himself in the role of the expected 
Messiah. «That conclusion is not yet ac- 


cepted by all, but it is prevalent in all 
circles, and will undoubtedly be a com- 
monplace even in the orthodoxy of the 
next generation. To establish this view, 
Schweitzer undoubtedly gave it far too 
extreme expression. His assertion that it 
sets Jesus out of relation to our modern 
age, and makes of his moral teaching a 
mere “interim-ethic,” valid only in the 
catastrophic period in which he supposed 
himself to be living, is rightly repudiated 
even by those who accept his view in the 
main. But Schweitzer’s contribution is 
valuable beyond computation ; it is simply 
impossible to study the mission of Jesus 
to-day without taking it very fully into 
consideration. No student ignorant of 
this book is a thorough student of his 
subject, even though he reject its conclu- 
sions. It is significant that this German 
work has to be reissued in England in 
these post-war days. Incidentally, it 
should eall attention to Schweitzer’s other 
works (he has done for Paul what this 
book does for Jesus) and to the extraor- 
dinary fascination of the man himself. 
Scholar, university teacher of theology, 
organist and organ-builder, physician, mis- 
sionary in darkest Africa, the romance of 
his career is irresistible. His newest book, 
now in English under the title On the 
Bdge of the Primitive Forest, should be a 
best seller. 

One word of criticism. It is regrettable 
that Renan is practically the only non- 
German writer of whom Schweitzer gives 
any detailed discussion. 


Four Novels 


By George Barr McCutcheon. 
$2.00. 


VIOLA GWYN. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 


MriLuions. By Ernest Poole. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

PHRNGRINN’S ProcRuss. By Jeffery Farnol. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

CuairR pp Lunn. By Anthony Pryde. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


Certainly, the autumn output of fiction 
is well above the average. What with 
This Freedom, Certain People of Impor- 
tance, The Glimpses of the Moon, to say 
nothing of Mr. Locke’s Triona, Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s Carnac’s Folly, and Mrs. Cather’s 
One of These, the novei reader has been 
in clover. And now come other works 
from the pens of such popular writers as 
Mr. McCutcheon, Mr. Poole, Mr. Farnol, 
and Mr. Pryde. All of these, though 
variable in quality and widely different 
in their methods of treatment, are worthy 
of serious consideration. For the locality 
of his latest romance, the author of Viola 
Gwyn, following the example of Edgar 
Lee Masters, has abandoned his mythical 
principalities in Central Wurope or the 
Balkans, for Indiana in the thirties of 
the last century. The resulting story 
shows what a treasure of good material 
for the novelist lies buried in the early 
history of the United States. Out of the 
beginnings of civilization in the Middle 
West, the author of Graustark has woven 
a romance which, while highly colored, is 
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dramatic, closely woven, and plausible 
throughout. It is melodrama. The read- 
er’s intellect is subjected to no excessive 
strain. The heroine is altogether charm- 
ing, the hero very heroic, the villain ex- 
ceedingly villainous. But fling yourself 
headlong into the current of the story, 
let it carry you whither it will, and you 
will find yourself sufficiently entertained. 
Millions, on the other hand, is a horse of 
quite another color. Here is fiction em- 
ployed for the uses of character study. 
Its paramount interest is less romantic 
than psychological. Covering less than a 
week of time, containing no more inci- 
dents than are absolutely necessary for the 
development of his theme, the dramatis 
persone strictly limited to eight people, 
of whom only four are of conspicuous 
importance, its author’s one purpose is to 
reveal the workings of a single human 
passion. From an up-state town, the hero- 
ine is summoned to the death-bed of her 
brother in New York. Reputed to be 
worth millions, he has designated her as 
his heir. The dreams awakened by the 
coming inheritance, how they change life 
for her and for other relatives assembled 
by the emergency, the mingled emotions 
of avarice, hope, pity, and affection evoked 
by the crisis,—these are portrayed with 
masterly skill. Although his canvas is a 
small one, Mr. Poole has never applied 


his powers of insight and imagination to — 


better advantage. 

In Peregrine’s Progress, Jeffery Farnol 
takes once more to the open road. Of all 
contemporary writers, no one can handle 
the picturesque novel so skillfully as he. 
Selecting, this time, a type of hero en- 
tirely novel, he takes him through a suc- 
cession of adventures as varied as they 
are thrilling. There is a deal of “loving, 
and fighting, and tippling.” Along with 
many new personages, some old favorites 
are introduced. Intermingled with the 
action are some delightful sketches of 
natural scenery. The story breathes the 
spirit of out of doors. Incidentally, it 
pictures England of the Regency with 
Dickensesque minuteness. 

Last year, when Anthony Pryde’s novel, 
Nightfall, appeared, Tur REGISTER com- 
mended it as “a novel of the finest mod- 
ern type.” Praise almost as high can be 
given to the author’s latest story. Clair 
de Lune deals with the perils of marrying 
a genius. The genius is Charles Evelyn, 
a celebrated pianist. Kitty Dent marries 
him only with the waning of the honey- 
moon to find herself outrivaled by the 
opera her husband is composing. How 
they drift apart, how a former admirer 
of the heroine tries to separate them still 
farther, and how both husband and wife 
eventually come to their senses, is told 
with \ force and exceptional fidelity to 
truth. Half the little drama is played 


out in London and Cambridgeshire, half — 


at a lonely house in the Pyrenees. All 
the characters are drawn with lifelike 
precision. Situation grows out of situa- 
tion with complete naturalness. In fact, 
Clair de Lune is a novel possessing genu- 
ine originality and distinctive charm. 'To 
those sophisticated readers who are also 
fond of literary art above the average, 
your critic heartily commends it. nee 
‘ A, BR. H. 
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From an Artist Preacher 
Unprr Twenty. MnussaGms TO THH YOUNGHR 


G@NDRATION. By Charles H. Jefferson. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


Among our ministers Dr. Jefferson is 
a, conspicuous success by virtue of his 
sort sentences either spoken or written, 
and his intense directness. He is an artist 
in his restraint in both of these respects, 
and that makes him popular. It seems 
that these addresses lack a degree of 
freshness and relevancy to our times 
which we expect from an acknowledged 
thinker. Before him are the men and 
women of the year after next. The coun- 
sels are too much confined to platitudinous 
“Be good, be good, dear children.” The 
opportunity to tell the mentally alert, 
hungry, and critical mind of adolescence 
what is going on in the spiritual world 
‘is almost wasted. They are not messages 
for 1922. But that is the way with 
preachers who keep their minds orthodox 
on theological questions. They show the 
effect of standing by a finished system. 
That is not what youth craves. It is 
not suited to the sacred, vital, and grow- 
ing center of being. If Dr. Jefferson 
would bring to the subject of personal 
religion the modern mind that he always 
uses to illuminate public affairs, he would 
be less fixed, but he would be a great 
spiritual leader and his fame would be un- 
dying. He does not grow as he might in 
the things called spiritual, because he 
thinks there is nothing new in religion. 
But how wonderfully he can take such 
a subject as war or international rela- 
tions and make it a powerful argument 
such as statesmen wish they might emu- 
late. ‘These appeals to older boys and 
girls are bound to quicken their moral 
sense, to kindle their spiritual insight, to 
make them love the church, and so they 
are very much worth while. 


' Letters in America 

SIDELIGHTS ON AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Fred Lewis Pattee. New York: The Century 
Company. 

This is not a text-book, but a volume a 
person may take in hand, sit by the fire- 
side, and read with interest. The author 
is professor of English Literature of Penn- 
sylvania State College. He has published 
a number of works on American litera- 
ture, and always writes with insight. He 
actually makes American literature enter- 

taining! In the present volume he has 
taken such writers as O. Henry, H. L. 
Mencken, Mary BH. Wilkins, Bryant, and 
Longfellow, and opened new avenues of 
approach. He classes O. Henry, for in- 
stance, with the humorists and not with 
the masters of HEnglish prose. In our 
wish to describe the value of this volume 
to students of literature in New Hngland 
we can do no better than quote a striking 
paragraph taken from the chapter “The 
Epic of New Hngland”: ‘The old Puritan 
hive, those earliest settled towns near 
the mouths of the larger rivers and along 
the sea, sent out its first swarm during 
the mid-years of the eighteenth century. 
It was that sturdy brood that fought the 
Seven Years’ War and the Revolution: a 
restless, free-born race, full-lunged and 
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mighty-limbed, that crashed into the north- 
ern woods far up in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont, founded towns by 
every water-power, surveyed the land into 
lots, and carved out the first farms along 
the flats and water-courses.” The work is 
far from being a conventional treatise on 


literature. It is creative, thoughtful, and 
readable. mit. OC. 
Good Poetry 
HArp oF My Heart, anp OTHER Porms. By 
Hugh Robert Orr. Topeka, Kan,: The College 
Press. 
Mr. Orr is minister of the Unitarian 


church in Evanston, Ill., as well as a poet 
whose gifts are by no means inconsider- 
able. His verse, though modest, shows 
imagination, deep thought, sincere sym- 
pathy with both nature and human na- 
ture, a native sense of melody, together 
with a real gift for delicate expression. 
Of the many admirable poems in his latest 
collection, a typical specimen is “They 
Softly Walk’: 


They are not gone who pass 
Beyond the clasp of hand, 
Out from the strong embrace. 
They are but come so close 
We need not grope with hands, 
Nor look to see, nor try 

To catch the sound of feet. 
They have put off their shoes 
Softly to walk by day 

Within our thoughts, to tread 
At night our dream-led paths 
Of sleep. 


They are not lost who find: 
The sunset gate, the goal 

Of all their faithful years. 

Not lost are they who reach 
The summit of their climb, 

The peak above the clouds 

And storms. They are not lost 
Who find the light of sun 

And stars and God. 


They are not dead who live 

In hearts they leave behind. 

In those whom they have blessed 
They live a life again, 

And shall live through the years 
Eternal life, and grow 

Each day more beautiful, 

As time declares their good, 
Forgets the rest, and proyces 
Their immortality. 


Echoes from the Playhouse 


SHours AND MurmMuRS. By Alexander Wooll- 
cott. New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 


In these “echoes of a thousand and one 
first nights,” the gifted dramatic critic 
of the New York Jimes has brought to- 
gether a sheaf of comments upon new plays, 
mingled with memories of former successes, 
which will delight the hearts of readers old, 
young, and middle-aged. Especially inter- 
esting are his accounts of various theatrical 
triumphs of yesterday. Perhaps the best 
things in the book are the chapters en- 
titled ‘“Palmy Days,” “It was Trilby,” and 
“Presenting Fogg’s Ferry.” The reader 
interested in modern aspects of the drama 
will uncover a fund of revealing informa- 
tion in the chapters dealing with various 
features of the contemporary theatre. 
The book closes with a laughable parody 
on the Zoé Atkins type of playwriting. 
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Mr. Babson Once More 


Now TASKS ror OLtp CHurcHES. By Roger 
W. Babson. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Why does Roger Babson, the statistical 
sage of Wellesley, give over his computa- 
tions of the rise and fall of values for the 
diametrically opposite field of religion? 
Because he wishes above all to engage in 
social service and he sees in the realm 
of religion his best opportunity. His 
books describing the relation of business 
to religion have been widely read, exert- 
ing a marked influence in both fields. 
They have toned wp the business man and 
toned down the preacher. No writer of 
recent times has done more to put reli- 
gion into business and business into reli- 
gion. His latest volume, New Tasks for 
Old Churches, states the truth with char- 
acteristic emphasis. Here are some of 
the problems he discusses: “Industrial 
Communities and Churches,” ‘Problems 
of Churches in an Industrial Community,” 
“Industrial Communities and Education,” 
“Industrial Lessons Churches Should 
Learn,” “Economie Facts Churches Must 
Realize,” “Church Organization for Com- 
munity Work.” Mr. Babson can say what 
the minister cannot say. The minister 
may realize, as Mr. Babson does, that the 
churches are waning for lack of business 
methods, but he says so only at risk of 
his position. Mr. Babson goes into the 
parish and shows with convincing logic 
that it is marching far in the rear, offers 
a minimum of returns, pays niggardly 
salaries, and makes little impression on 
the social trend. He does not spare the 
church because it is a time-honored in- 


stitution. He calls it to judgment. The 
book is a book for laymen, since most 
ministers are familiar with its revela- 
tions. Es He ¢: 


The Bible as Literature 


A LiTerRARY GUIDE TO THE BisLtE. By Laura 
H. Wild. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00 net. 


The use of the Bible for religious in- 
spiration is not lessened by an apprecia- 
tion of its artistic value. Miss Wild has 
set the Bible beside other great literary 
masterpieces, that the reader may intelli- 
gently compare and appraise. Her book 
is intended for beginners, but it is lamen- 
tably true that, so far as knowledge of the 
Bible goes to-day, that means almost 
every one. The types of literature pres- 
ent in the Old and New Testament are 
discussed under such titles as Folk Lore, 
Poetry, Drama, Oratory, and Essays. The 
questions, suggestions for study, and ref- 
erences to other books that may profitably 
be consulted, make this Guide a valuable 
book for Bible-study classes. We must 
rescue the Bible from old fetishistic ideas, 
and restore it to its rightful place among 
the great literary masterpieces of the 
race, before we can make it of compelling 
spiritual import to modern men and 
women. When we have learned to read 
it with delight, its religious meaning will 
not be lost. Otherwise it is a moral with- 
out a fable. ©. B. J. 


Impossibilities are merely the half 
hearted efforts of quitters—Herbert Kauf- 
man, 
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Those Odd Moles 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I’ve discovered a family of naughty white moles, 
Working in all kinds of weather ; 
Squirming and digging to excavate holes— 
All in the dark together. - 
There are ten of the creatures—two families of 
five— a 
With middle-sized, big ones, ard wee; 
And they’re wiggling away, for each moment 
they strive 
To tunnel right through, deary me! 
The lively small boys have the squirmiest moles, 
And they worry poor mother, oh, shocking! 
She sighs as she sorts o’er the many-sized holes, 
For those moles are at home in your stocking! 


Firebird Boy 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 


Oliver Baisley had always wanted to 
own a fast prairie pony. Old Hasy, the 
fat, lazy horse he was allowed to ride, 
was getting too fat and lazy, he thought ; 
and as Oliver would soon be eleven he 
was growing more impatient every time 
he flung himself into the saddle. 

“My, wouldn’t George Burlson laugh to 
see me rocking in this old cradle!’ he 
told himself one morning, as he rode 
away from the house in an angry mo- 
ment. 

The Burlson Place, over the West Ridge, 
was sending a string of two hundred 
ponies into Carkston, to be shipped Hast 
from there. The Burlson ponies were the 
finest in the State, and they would pass 
along the new pike, only three miles from 
the Baisley Ranch. Oliver had fully ex- 
pected to go with the men to see them. 
He almost half expected that his father 
would buy him a cream-and-silver mount 
like Firebird, the wonderful mustang pic- 
tured in the papers. He was sure to have 
a chance to talk with young Burlson 
about riding. 

But no, nothing of the kind for Oliver! 
It was necessary for some one to go to 
Pine Fields and inspect the fences around 
the sheep enclosure, and Oliver was the 
one sent. 

Old Easy jogged slowly up and up the 
narrow path. She knew the way, and 
did not care whether or not the sun was 
blazing, nor did she pay the slightest at- 
tention to Oliver’s cross words. 

“To ride swift ponies like George Burl- 
son does!”’ It was all he could think of 
that morning. ‘On a good pony I could 
fly up to Pine Fields and be -back and 
out to the pike to see everything!” 

About noon he reached the high place. 
He ate lunch under a mighty pine. Then 
he began to examine the pasture, urging 
Old Easy with quick jerks and sharp 
slaps to a little quicker action. 

“T’d make better time on foot,’ he de- 
cided, and slipped out of the saddle. 
“Anyway, it will take all afternoon now. 
I just won’t get a chance to see the po- 
nies. That’s all!” 

An hour later he was returning to the 
pine. Looking for his horse, he noticed 


dust in the air across the trail by which 
he had come up in the morning. 

“What's gone wrong?” he asked him- 
self. ‘‘Sheep loose?” 

A rider appeared over the crest of the 
hill, a young boy mounted on a _ high- 
spirited bay pony. Both were covered 
with dust and seemed hot and tired. 

“Hello! Any water around here?’ 
called the boy. 

“Right in that hollow,” answered Oli- 
ver, pointing. “You’d better rest a min- 
ute, though. You and the pony are too 
hot to drink right away. What’s the 
matter?” 

The boy did not speak for a moment. 
He seemed troubled. Then he caught 
sight of the up-trail. 


“Where does that lead?” he asked 
eagerly. 
“It’s our trail. This is the Baisley 


Ranch, you know,” explained Oliver. 

“No, I don’t know,” echoed the boy, 
dejectedly. “I’m lost, and I’m mighty 
ashamed of myself. My father let me 
come along with some ponies he’s ship- 
ping East, and I lagged behind and came 
through the wrong pass, I guess.” 

“You must be George Burlson,” said 
Oliver, in amazement. 

“Yes,” said George. 

“T’m Oliver Baisley. I know how to 
overtake the string out on the pike. If I 
just had a good horse to ride I could 
show you in no time, but everybody’s off 
the place to-day and I've got nothing but 
my rocking-horse, Old Easy !” 

George laughed as the fat creature came 
up for inspection. 

“Wait!” he said, suddenly animated. 
“We'll get a good drink, my pony and I, 
and then you come with me. I’ve got 
Firebird Boy, my father’s special pet, 
along, tied up back there. It was my job 
to lead him to Carkston, where my Uncle 
George lives. Uncle George is going to 
use him this summer.” 

“And can I ride him—Firebird Boy?” 
asked Oliver, wondering at his luck. 

“Of course. Will your old nag be all 
right up here if you leave her?” 

“T’ll send her home.” 

Oliver took the saddle off Old Hasy and 
with a slap turned her in the right direc- 
tion. Then he started down the hill ahead 
of George. 

They found Firebird Boy and in a mo- 
ment were mounted, Oliver leading. Then 
they went flying, by many a narrow trail 
over hills, behind boulders, across swift 
streams and deep canyons. George held 
his breath most of the time, and he 
thought himself pretty sure of dizzy 
mountain-trails, too. Oliver was:thinking 
not of dangers but of his happiness—to 
be handling Firebird Boy, son of the fa- 
mous Firebird! What a wonderful coat, 
of the color of rich Jersey cream! And 
surely there were streaks of silver in 
mane and tail! Oliver laughed out once 
as they were crossing an arroyo on a 
fallen pine log. 

“What's funny?” asked George, when 
they were safely across. 


“And I’m in a fix.” 
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“T was imagining what Old Basy would 
look like, trying to walk that log!” an- 
swered Oliver. “It couldn’t be done!” 

“I suppose you know where you're tak- 
ing us?” asked George, as they were forc- 
ing a way through an unmarked tangle 
of dry weeds. 

“It’s a short cut I found. We're all 
right. Follow me!” 

Oliver dashed for a small hill. They 
had come down from the Pine Fields 
heights, crossed a wide valley, and by 
degrees were getting into the next range 
of mountains. 

“We-drop down to the pike just after 
that second rise,” explained Oliver, still 
leaping forward, his pony as fresh as 
when they had started nearly an hour ago. 

“What's that?’ both boys were asking 
in a moment, as they came downward. 
The plateau was full of life. Men were 
riding back and forth uncertain as to 
where they were going, it seemed. 

“Dad!” exclaimed George. “He’s lost, 
too!” 

“The ponies!” shouted Oliver. “I’m see- 
ing them, after all. My, don’t they look 
pretty, all together like that!” 

As the boys rode forward, a man dashed 
toward them. 

“Dad, this is Oliver Baisley. He knows 
a short cut,” said George, before the man 
had spoken. 

“You know the quickest way out of 
here?” demanded Mr. Burlson. ‘We've 
got to get to Carkston within two hours.” 


“Yes, sir. The pike’s in sight from that 
middle hill, and I know a way. It’s 
risky, but I’ve been over it. Il show 


you.” 

“Show us! Hurry ahead!” came the 
command, gruftly. 

Oliver whirled, picked out a threadlike 
path, and within the next two minutes dis- 
appeared around a bluff. George pressed 
him closely, and Mr. Burlson and the 
other men followed as fast as they could 
come, single file. 

“There you are!” called Oliver, at the 
end of a quarter of an hour’s hard riding, 
in and out, up steep pitches, and at the 
edge of a fearful cliff that brought a 
second broad valley into view. 

“IT know where we are now, all right! 
Young man, I’m grateful to you,” said Mr. 
Burlson, coming up and putting his hand 
on Oliver’s shoulder. 

Oliver leaped from the saddle and began 
to loosen straps. 

“Here, what are you doing?’ asked 
George, riding up. “Dad, isn’t he going 
to ride Firebird Boy back home? He 
can’t walk that far and carry Old Easy’s 
saddle.” 


“Of course he can’t,” said Mr. Burlson. ~ 


“Tighten that girth again. And see here, 
I’m going to make you a present of Fire- 
bird Boy, and he’s my pet—and that will 


show you how much I appreciate your - 


getting us out of the woods. You'll be good 
to him. Don’t forget he’s a fine-mettled, 
high-strung prince among ponies?’ 

“You don’t mean”— Oliver began. 

“Yes, he does mean,” corrected George, 
“You've earned him. And say, come over 
to Burlson some day and get acquainted, 
will you? Dad will want a map of these 
trails when we get back.” 


“All right! Now I can fly! But what 
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about your Uncle George? I thought 
Firebird Boy was for him?” 
“Just to use this summer. Dad’s going 


East, and he was afraid to trust any one 
else with his pet.” 
“T must be the happiest boy in the 
rid,” said Oliver to himself, as he 
turned for a last glimpse of the long 
String of ponies and riders already send- 
ing up a cloud of dust along the pike. 
[All rights reserved] 


Two Eyes on One Side 
HAROLD W. GAMMANS 


“T don’t understand you; I don’t under- 
stand at all.” Little Jennie Blackfish 
spoke very seriously to her brother John. 

John Blackfish laughed. “Can’t you 
guess what it is that has two eyes on one 
side of its head?’ : 

“No, I can’t guess what it is, Brother,” 
admitted Jennie. “Has it any eye on the 
other side of its head?’ 

“No, both of its eyes are on one side of 
its head.” 

“Ts it a fish?” 

“Yes, it’s a fish.” 

“Ts it a big fish or a little fish?’ 

“A rather small fish and almost as 
broad as it is long.” 

“J still think that you are joking,” said 
Sister Jennie. 

“J think that you have seen this fish 
more than once. Don’t you know any of 
the children of the flounder family?” 
asked Brother John. 

“Yes, I do believe that I was introduced 
to one of the flounders at a recent party. 
He was such a pleasant fish that I thought 
‘only what a fine fellow he was.” 

“Yes, indeed, the flounders are fine 
fishes: I was talking to one of them only 
yesterday and he had many interesting 
things to tell me. I didn’t think about 
both of his eyes being on one side of his 
head when we were talking together, but 
just a few minutes ago it came to me 
that they were placed in this way and 
I laughed right out. I am not quite sure 
of it myself; perhaps I just dreamed it.” 

“TJ guess you did,” agreed Sister Jennie 
Blackfish. 

“Well, we can easily find out, for I 
know just where the flounders live. They 
have recently made their home quite near 
to ours. I know they’ll like to see us.” 

“Let's go at once,’ exclaimed Sister 

Jennie, her eyes sparkling in the bright 
water. “We want to get acquainted with 
them anyway, and I would like to know 
if they have both eyes on one side of their 
head.” 
* “Now I think I’m right, Sister, but it’s 
better to be sure, for we might find that 
they had both heads on one side of their 
eyes.” 

“Oh, you're just trying to stop me from 
going with another of your jokes.” 

“No, no, Sister. Come on.” So off 
swam Brother Blackfish, and Sister Black- 
fish followed him as he swam toward the 
shallow pools near the shore. 

“Hello, hello,” said Brother Blackfish 
very gently as he came upon a lot of 
small fishes. Some of the fishes swam 
away, some of them answered his greet- 
ing, and just one lay on the very bottom 
of a pool without moving. 


“Tsn’t that a lazy fellow? Why doesn’t 
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Autumn 


A beauty springtime never knew 
Haunts all the quiet ways, 
And sweeter shines the landscape through 
Its veil of autumn haze. 
—F. L. Hosmer. 


Sentence Sermon 


I am a part of all that I have seen.— 
Alfred Tennyson. 


he open his eyes?’ whispered Sister 
Blackfish. “I want to see if they are 
both on one side of his head, but how can 
I when he keeps them shut so tightly 
that I can’t even see where they are.” 

“T guess he’s asleep,” answered Brother, 
“but if we watch until he wakes up, we 
can see his eyes and how they are placed.” 

“IT was asleep when you came along,” 
came a little yawning voice from the bot- 
tom of the pool. 

“We do not want to bother you,” said 
Brother Blackfish, “and we'll go away if 
you want to go back to sleep; only we 
would like to have you open your eyes 
just once.” 

“No, I’m glad to see you both,” said 
the flounder, opening both his eyes and 
swimming up to his visitors. 

Sister Blackfish looked at him very at- 
tentively as she said, “Please, do you 
mind if we ask a few questions, for I can 
hardly be sure yet.” 

“Be sure of what?’ asked Flounder. 

“Of what -Brother told me,” replied 
Sister, swimming toward Brother Black- 
fish. “He will tell you.” 

“Why don’t you ask him yourself,” said 
Brother Blackfish. “That is the best way 
to find out.” 

“J will,” declared Sister. “Brother 
Flounder, are both of your eyes on one 
side of your head? Your eyes are so 


pretty that it doesn’t make one bit of 


difference, and I know they are just as 
clear and fine as can be. I hope you 
don't object to my question.” 

“T have had the question asked me sev- 
eral times before,” said Flounder, ‘and 
my answer is, Yes, both my eyes are 
most conveniently—I mean most conven- 
iently for me, a flounder—placed on one 
side of my head. You understand that 
I’m a flounder just as you two are black- 
fishes, and as all blackfishes are black 
and have one eye on either side of the 
head, all flounders are flat and have both 
eyes on one side of the head.” 

“Yes, we all like to be just what we 
are,” agreed Sister Jennie Blackfish, “and 
may I ask if your eyes were always that 
way?” ; 

“AJmost always,’ answered Flounder, 
“for you can see that I am a very broad, 
flat fish, and when one lies on the sand 
it is more pleasant to have both eyes up 
rather than one eye underneath, so when 
we are very tiny we keep turning our 
heads and turning our heads. Other 
flounders tell us that is the way for 
flounders to succeed in getting their eyes 
on one side of their head, just to think 
of it all the time. So I thought and 
thought of it and kept turning and turn- 
ing all the time till my eyes were just 
where you see them now, both on one 
side of my head.” : 
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As Flounder finished the last word he 
gave alittle yawn and went to sleep, for- 
getting all about his company. 

Brother Blackfish made a sign to Sister 
to be very quiet, and off both of them 
swam without waking up Flounder. 

“Isn’t it so?’ asked Brother, when they 
were far enough away so that Flounder 
would not hear him. 


Airplanes Can Shoot Torpedoes 


The U.S. Navy Department has proved 
in a recent mimic naval battle off the 
Virginia Capes that airplanes as well as 
submarines or surface warships can fire 
torpedoes. Current Events gives the fol- 
lowing account of the maneuvers: 

“In the sham battle eighteen airplanes, 
each carrying a ‘dummy’ torpedo, pur- 
sued a group of battleships and destroy- 
ers. Twenty-one planes acted as scouts. 
All the torpedoes used were exactly like a 
standard torpedo except that they were 
not loaded with explosives. 

“When the airplanes were sighted, the 
warships began moving in a zigzag course 
to dodge the torpedoes. All the planes 
picked out one battleship—the Arkansas 
—for attack. They swooped down almost 
to the surface of the water and fired their 
torpedoes, then swiftly rose out of range 
of the battleship’s anti-aircraft guns. The 
released torpedoes speeded through the 
water toward the ship. 

“The Arkansas dodged five torpedoes. 
but nine struck. Three went wild. One 
torpedo, fired from a plane flying in the 
opposite direction to the course of the 
Arkansas, was seen to curve at an angle 
of ninety degrees and hit amidships. Had 
the torpedoes been loaded, any one of the 
nine hits might have sunk the Arkansas 
or at least put it out of action. 

“Navy officers declared that torpedoes 
fired from airplanes are likely to be much 
more destructive than bombs dropped 
from airplanes. The torpedo is the dead- 
liest weapon of the Navy. Traveling 
under its own power, it can enter into 
the very .vitals of a ship. The bomb, 
which falls only with the force of gravity, 
strikes the ship’s surface but does not 
penetrate far. 

“The mimic battle showed plainly that 
an entire fleet could be sunk by torpedo- 
firing airplanes, unless it were amply pro- 
tected by anti-aircraft guns and by fight- 
ing airplanes of its own.” 


The Goose-Quill Pen 


M. BE. N. HATHEWAY 


All those who taught in old-time schools, 
No matter where or when, 

Must always know the proper way 
To make a goose-quill pen. 


It was indeed a daily task 
The teachers undertook, 
As every pupil needed one 
Who had a writing-book. 


And when the pen was dull with age 
Or careless treatment, then 

It must be properly repaired, 
Made fit for work again. 


Though finer writing-tools are now 
Required by modern men, 

Our grandpas did some business 
With the homemade goose-quill pen. 
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A Beloved Minister's Fifty Years 


Rev. Daniel Munro Wilson’s Friends Rejoice in Him 


- To have accomplished fifty years in the 
ministry and to be still active in the duties 
of a settled pastorate was deemed worthy 
of a celebration by the First Parish of 
Dover, Mass., in honor of their minister. 
Rey. Daniel Munro Wilson was ordained 
and installed in the Unitarian chureh in 
Melrose, Mass., November 15, 1872. There, 
also, a special service was held on Novem- 
ber 19, 1922; in which Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Barber, sole survivor of the ministers who 
assisted in the ordination, took part. 
The service in Doyer was held on Sun- 
day morning, November 12, a beautiful 
day, which was in itself an invitation to 
the large number of parishioners and 
friends, who completely filled the old-time 
meeting-house. There were groups from 
Boston and Bridgewater and nearer neigh- 
borhoods, and more than fifty former 
parishioners in Quincey. Among these lat- 
ter were Brooks Adams, Fred B. Rice and 
Mrs. W. B. Rice, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Price, Mr. and Mrs. George HB. Pfaffmann 
and their son Carl Pfaffmann, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry M. Faxon, Dr. F. R. Burke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Walker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence M. Burgin, Miss G. C. 
Lane, Mr. and Mrs. Eben Sheppard, Dr. 
and Mrs. N. 8. Hunting, Mrs. J. F. Faxon, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Holden, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. T. Swallow, and Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Mackay. Rev. Fred Alban Weil of Quincy 
also devoted a portion of his own service 
to praise of the work of. his predecessor. 
The delegation from Quincy was enter- 
tained after the church celebration by Mr. 
and Mrs. H. L. Rice in their beautiful 
summer home in Dover. 

The opening exercises were conducted by 
Rey. Alfred C. Nickerson of Needham, an 
intimate friend of Rey. Mr. Wilson from 
earliest school-days. The Scripture les- 
son was read and a prayer offered by 
Rey. Alfred Manchester of Salem, a 
classmate. He also read a number of 
congratulatory communications. A letter 
from Rev. Dr. 8. A. Eliot, President of 
the American Unitarian Association, con- 
tained the following: “I send you the 
hearty and affectionate greetings of our 
whole fellowship on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of your ordination to 
the Christian ministry. Through this 
half-century, filled with eager, steadfast, 
and fruitful endeayor, you have given to 
your ministerial associates an example of 
great duties done graciously and consid- 
erately. ... You have won and kept the 
respect and affection of three generations. 
You have built your wholesome influence 
into enduring institutions. The seeds that 
you have scattered have come to harvest 
in the lives of faithful men and women 
who think of you with gratitude.” 

From Rey. Mr. Weil: “It is my privi- 
lege, as president of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union, to extend to you the greet- 
ings and best wishes of all our Unitarian 
ministers upon this happy occasion of 
your fiftieth anniversary. You are hon- 
ored among us. Personally, I add my 
own congratulations.” From the Quincy 


ehurch: “At a recent meeting of the Par- 
ish Assessors of First Church in Quincy, 
of which you were for many years the re- 
spected and well-loved pastor, a formal 
and unanimous vote was passed instruct- 
ing the clerk of the Board to send you a 
message at this time....It gives me 
great pleasure to extend to you from the 
First Parish Church in Quincy heartiest 
congratulations that you have completed 
fifty years of useful service in the minis- 
try. I wish, also, to add to these con- 
gratulations the hope that many more 
years of good health and congenial work 
may be in store for you. I am, very sin- 
cerely yours, Arthur W. Hall.” 

From Kennebunk, Me., with a large box 
of chrysanthemums: “The old First Par- 
ish, of Kennebunk, extend their warmest 
greetings to their former pastor, Rey. 
Daniel M. Wilson, on reaching the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination into the 
Unitarian ministry.” From former par- 
ishioners in the Northfield First Unitarian 
Congregational Society: “Congratulations 
for the culmination of fifty years of splen- 
did service,” and of “having had these 
years in which to comfort so many people 
in sorrow and to share in the joy of many.” 
From Rey. Dr. H. H. Barber: “Congratula- 
tions on your long and successful work, 
and especially on the fact that you are 
still serving the church and the world in 
the same invaluable and—shall I not say? 
—supreme relation of a Christian teacher 
and helper of men.” 

In the discourse of Mr. Wilson which 
followed he gaye an account of his long 
ministry, telling how fortunate it was that 
he began it a new pastor in a new church, 


‘affording freedom for the development of 


himself and his methods. There he 
brought his bride, and together they joy- 
fully worked with all. Religion was still 
sustained by Puritan ideals and habits; 
congregations were large, and it was not 
difficult to establish new churches. Be- 
sides carrying on the work of his Melrose 
parish, Mr. Wilson revived the worship of 
the Stoneham chureh and gathered a new 
church in Malden. Later he went to the 
Malden church, where he remained till an 
edifice was built. Then he was called to 
First Church in Quincy. It was a for- 
tunate day for the young minister and his 
wife, as they entered into the life of a 
distinguished community in the hour of 
the passing of its antique ways and yet 
while there remained eminent personali- 
ties and a cherished loyalty to the place as 
the source of those principles which 
through noble centuries had been the 
strength of New England and the Nation. 

During Mr. Wilson’s long ministry in 
Quincy a new stone chapel was added to 
the church, and he gathered a new con- 
gregation in Wollaston. Called from this 
work to the office of superintendent of the 
Unitarian churches in New England and 
New Brunswick, he set a new standard for 
the number of dormant societies revived 
and new churches organized. 

Five years of this service was followed 


by the pastorate of Unity Church in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. In this great center of 
increasing populations an eager, forward- 
looking band of worshipers responded to 
every progressive idea and plan. An un- 
usually large number of young people 
were gathered together; Mr. Wilson or- 
ganized another new church in Flatbush ; 
Mrs. Wilson was chosen vice-president of 
the New York League of Unitarian 
Women. Two short pastorates followed, 
one in Northfield, Mass., and the other in 
Kennebunk, Me., and then after a brief 
campaign in Austin, Tex., where he organ- 
ized a congregation, Mr. Wilson was called 
to Dover. 

During the strenuous years of the 
Great War, how stimulating to co-operate 
with a people who left nothing undone 
in patriotic service and generous financial 
contributions! Armistice Day, so near, 
brought back the memory of that time. 
It did more: it made plain that the spirit 
which prevailed then prevails now. It 
is a fine force with which to face the new 
world of religious questioning and social 
reconstruction. 

Rey. Mr. Manchester spoke of the sat- 
isfaction which he felt at being present. 
He said that there is no graduate of Har- 
vard Divinity School of any class before 
1872 now settled over a parish, and that 
it is not until the class of 1880 that there 
is such a graduate besides Mr. Wilson and 
himself. He referred to the close broth- 
erly relation between him and his class- 
mate and to their common devotion to the 
work of the ministry, and congratulated 
Mr. Wilson on the fact that this celebra- 
tion was a milestone marking an impor- 
tant period in his career. Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody, another classmate, dwelt upon 
the Divinity School days of that distant 
past when with Mr. Wilson and Mr. Man- 
chester he sat patiently listening to 
lectures on subjects, many of which now 
had no relevancy to life or religion. The 
times had changed, but the need was as 
great as ever for the all-round parish min- 
ister and his sympathetic words, his 
cheer, his loyal service to ideals, and his 
instinctive cleaving to spiritual things. 
Such a man had Mr. Wilson been in a 
broad field. That attention to the real 
and permanent he found stressed in the 
old writers. It is a lifted standard that 
will remain. 

Mr. Roger W. Cutler, chairman of the 
parish committee, read the following let- 
ter: “As chairman of the parish committee 
I wish to extend to our minister not only 
the deepest thanks for his service in our 
church, but an appreciation of his won- 
derful fifty years of devotion to Unita- 
rianism, and also to extend to him the 
request that he continue as our minister. 
The parish is proud of him, proud of his 
record, and extends to him felicitations 
for the future.” 

Just before the benediction, Mrs. H. L. 
Rice came forward and presented Mr. 
Wilson a box, saying that it contained a 
gift from friends in Dover and Quincy. © 
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The box contained more than $600 in gold. 

Mrs. John H. Faulk was organist, and 
vocal selections were sung by Miss Keefe. 

The celebration at Melrose brought to- 
gether a large congregation. Rey. Henry 
T. Seerist conducted the exercises. Pro- 
fessor Barber, the one surviving minister 
who assisted in the ordination of Mr. 
Wilson, offered prayer, as he did in 1872. 
He also spoke with emotion of the deep 
satisfaction it gave him to be present. 
He recalled the names of the people whom 
he knew so well when the society was 
formed and when Mr. Wilson was or- 
dained. Frequently he had come over 
from Somerville to help the new move- 
ment. Mr. Wilson preached the sermon, 
his text being, ‘Days should speak, and 
a multitude of years should teach wis- 
dom.” He told of the things which most 
impressed him in his ministry of fifty 
years: the steadfast honesty, loyalty, 
kindness of the people with whom he co- 
operated; the present liberation of the 
powers of men with its attendant perils 
and possibilities of triumphs; no one felt 
bound by tradition, everything must be 
tested; now, human nature is all, and 
our trust is in man, inspired of God, in- 
structed by science. We are dismissed 
not to any institution or system, but to 
God and his universe. 

At the close of the services there was 
an informal reception for Mr. Wilson and 
Professor Barber. Old friendships were 
renewed and new friendships were formed. 


Pacific Coast Churches Active 


Renovations and repairs are outward signs of 
the growing parishes—Three 


ministers installed ™ 


Three new names have been added to 
the roll of Pacific Coast pastors—Mr. 
Leavitt at Pasadena, Mr. Blake at Sacra- 
mento, and Mr. Thomson at Vancouver. 
Mr. Leavitt was installed October 5, Mr. 
Thomson October 25, and Mr. Blake Oc- 
tober 29.. 

The Salt Lake City church is now in- 
eluded in the work of the Pacific Coast 
field secretary. The Southern California 
Federation of Young People has been or- 
ganized and is arranging an attractive 
program. 

Considerable improvement to church 
property has been made during the sum- 
mer. Foremost, perhaps, is the new build- 
ing at Long Beach which should be ready 
for occupancy between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. At San Diego the church 
organ, at Santa Barbara the church audi- 
torium, and in the Oakland church 
‘Wendte Hall, have all been repaired or 
‘renovated. The church building at Berke- 
ley has been completely ‘‘housecleaned.” 
At. Fresno there is a new cottage parsonage 
adjacent to the church, and at Hugéne 
an old house is being restored for a most 
comfortable manse, next door to the 
church. The old chureh building at Spo- 
kane has been razed, while at Victoria 
pews have been installed and a service- 
able social room and a kitchen have been 
added. At Vancouver the schoolroom has 
been completely renovated and plans are 
set for installing pews and generally 
beautifying the interior of the church. 
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College center work is being resumed 
at Palo Alto, Berkeley, Eugene, and Se- 
attle. Dr. Sullivan will conduct missions 
at Los Angeles in February and at Oak- 
land in March. 

Many of the chapters are conducting 
men’s and adults’ classes in the Sunday- 
schools. 

The reports at the sessions of the north- 
ern section of the Pacific Coast Conference 
held in Vancouver, October 25 and 26, 
show promising activities. Im connection 
with this Conference the service of in- 
stallation of Rey. Alexander Thomson as 
minister of the Vancouver chureh was 
held. The participants were Rey. BH. M. 
Wilbur, Rey. W. G. Eliot, Jr., Prof. E. A. 
Start, Rev. J. C. Perkins, Rev. Julius F. 
Krolfifer, Carl B. Wetherell. Words of 
welcome were spoken by His Worship 
the Mayor of Vancouver and Rey. Col. 
G. O. Fallis of the Fairview Methodist 
Church. 

The Conference appointed a committee 
to develop some definite program for co- 
operative missionary work whereby the 
stronger churches with settled ministers 
can help those without ministers and prone 
to be discouraged. Out of this it is hoped 
will come a plan for promoting the lay- 
service idea. 

Brief addresses were given by Rey. 
Martin Fereshetian on the church school, 


and by Mr. Wetherell on the work of the 


young people. All delegates were guests 
of the Vancouver church for supper on 
both evenings and for luncheon at Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. ‘There was true 
Canadian hospitality. 

There was a meeting in the interest of 
The Alliance, presided over by Mrs. John 
C. Perkins of Seattle. Reports were given 
as well as wide-awake addresses by Mrs. 
J. F. Krolfifer of Seattle, Mrs. Edna Mc- 
Call of Spokane, and Mrs. Charles Green 
of Victoria. While this meeting was going 
on, the laymen held a round table confer- 
ence presided over by Prof. E. A. Start. 
Greetings were given by Capt. G. A. Boult 
of Vancouver, and then followed much 
valuable discussion of chapter problems— 
particularly those presented at the New 
London Conyention. A vesper service con- 
ducted by Rey. John C. Perkins followed, 
and the concluding session was occupied 
by two remarkable addresses by Rev. Wm. 
G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland and Rey. Martin 
Fereshetian of Salem. Wight of the nine 
churches in the Northwest were repre- 
sented by fifty delegates. 

The Alliance branches report plans for 
a busy year. The Associate Alliance of 
Northern California met in Woodland, No- 
vember 4, with a good attendance and the 
usual optimistic spirit. There were some 
forty delegates present to discuss Alliance 
problems and to hear very interesting ad- 
dresses by Mrs. L. D. Lawhead and Mrs. 
H. J. Shute of Woodland, and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Reed of Oakland, The president of the 
Associate Alliance, Mrs. Harris, presided, 
and brief remarks were made by Mrs. 
Lloyd Baldwin, Mrs. 8S. N. Wyckoff, and 
the Pacific Coast Seeretary. Alliances are 
giving more and more consideration to 
the young people and the church schools. 
The evening Alliance branch at Seattle 
earries on well, while the new branches: 
in Southern California are rapidly increas- 
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ing in numbers, enthusiasm, and work 
accomplished. ; 

On Sunday, October 29, Mr. Berkeley 
B. Blake was ordained at Sacramento, 
Calif. Rey. Charles Pease of San José, 
a former minister, read the Seripture, 
preached the sermon, and gave the charge 
to the people. The prayer of ordination 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte, the charge to the minister was 
given by Rey. Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, and the 
right hand of fellowship was presented 
by Rev. Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer. Mr. 
Blake pronounced the benediction. The 
general situation at Sacramento is most 
encouraging. 

Reports from Redlands show marked 
inerease in church attendance: a doubled 
subscription over last year in pledges, and 
two new classes in a greatly enlarged 
Sunday-school. At Fresno, in spite of 
many severe losses due to removal from 
the city, the attendance at church and 
Sunday-school has been far better than 
ever before at the beginning of a new. 
church year. The chapter, in common 
with nearly all the Coast chapters, will 
observe Laymen’s Sunday, December 3. 

The Pacific Coast headquarters are be- 
coming more and more serviceable, and 
are now under the supervision of the 
Pacific Coast Conference and are jointly 
maintained by the A. U. A., The Alliance, 
the League, and the Conference. 

The field secretary traveled 5,100 miles 
in October, visiting churches in Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, Hollywood (an excellent 
annual meeting showing remarkable prog- 
ress and promise), Long Beach, Salt Lake 
City, and all of our churches in Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia. 

oO. B. W. 


Eminent Baptists 
[Record of Christian Work] 


To any one who recalls what were the 
splendors of ceremonial religion, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, which once 
adorned with a divine sanction the ban- 
ished thrones of the Old World, it is 
indeed strange to be told that Warren 
Gamaliel Harding, Charles Evans Hughes, 
and David Lloyd George should belong, 
all of them, with John D. Rockefeller, to 
“a sect’ once so despised, so persecuted, 
and so poor as the Baptists. Let Lady 
Sneerwell cease her ribaldry at the stag- 
gering thought that of these four men, 
sons of the Baptist churches, the first is 
the elected head of a sovereign state, 
wealthier by far and not less proud than 
was the France of King Louis XIV; the 
second is this elected sovereign’s minis- 
ter, who is charged with responsibilities 
which would have surpassed the utmost 
ambitions of a Richelieu; as Prime Min- 
ister of England, the third is endowed 
with a prestige compared with which the 
pretensions of Cardinal Wolsey sink into 
insignificance; while the fourth, as mon- 
arch.of commerce, has founded, like the 
Medici or the Rothschilds, the richest 
family in the world, and administers reve- 
nues which but yesterday would have 
been envied by many a first-class state. 
All these are Baptists, and between them 
they are ruling, under democratic sanc- 
tions, one-third of the human race. 
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Church News and Notes 


Rey. Thomas Turrell, formerly of the 
Methodist ministry, has been admitted to 
fellowship in the Unitarian ministry. 


Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., and Mrs. 
Grooker (Rey. Florence Kollock Crooker) 
have bought an estate at Elgin, Ill. Their 
future address will be 33 North Porter 
Street, Elgin, Il. 


Rev. Howard R. Lewis began work Sun- 
day, November 19, as minister of the 
Follen Unitarian Church, East Lexington, 
Mass. Mr. Lewis is taking a post-graduate 
course at the Harvard Divinity School. 


At a fall rally held recently by the 
congregation of the Church of Our Father, 
Newburgh, N.Y., Harrison Ryder, chair- 
man of the finance committee, presented 
the budget for the year. The figure for 
1923 is $1,500 higher than last year. 


A gold-embroidered cloth of unusual 
beauty, used for more than two hundred 
and fifty years on the communion table 
of the Unitarian church in Kolozsyvar, 
Roumania, the oldest Unitarian church in 
the world, was presented to King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 5, by Rey. Harold H. B. Speight. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, December 4, at 
10.30 a.m. Miss Effie EH. Whitman, New 
England vice-president, will speak on 
“The Response of The Alliance to Home- 
Church Appeals.” Any one interested is 
welcome to attend. 


A word from the minister of the church 
at Toledo, Ohio: “I would that I could 
touch your hearts and imaginations and 
make you feel about the Church as I do. 
To me it represents a great cause. To me 
the thought for which we stand is the 
saving principle of life and the world’s 
redemption. In the growth of our ideals 
lies the supreme hope of the future. To 
spread them is the commanding passion 
of my life. Of course, it would be easy 
for the cynic to assume that the minister 
is paid for this, that it is his job. But 
surely the enthusiasm of the true minister 
has deeper roots than this! He is the 
leader chosen by you to lead you in the 
spreading of your ideals. He is not called 
to do the work that is yours but to lead 
you in the doing of it. What obligation 
therefore rests upon every member of the 
Church! And there are some obligations 
that can only be met in person. They 
cannot be met with the check-book. They 
require the living presence of the in- 
dividual. The minister cannot worship 
for you. He cannot give the inspiration 
that your presence gives! He cannot sac- 
rifice in your stead. How much do you 
care for the cause of Free Religion? How 
much will you give, not of your money, 
but of your time and self?” 


The churches of Groton, Mass., have 


agreed to give up their Sunday morning | 


services and hold a monthly union service 

in the Town Hall during the winter. The 

Iipiscopalians will have their form of sery- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


DEFINITIONS, by Henry S. Canby 

$2.10 postpaid 

A volume of literary essays, showing the 
author’s shrewd analysis. 


FROM A BENCH IN OUR SQUARE, 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams 
$2.10 postpaid 
Again we meet the characters which 
helped make “Our Square and the People 
in it” so charming a collection of short 
stories. These are tales of human joys and 
sorrows, of love, adventure, ambition, com- 
edy and tragedy. 


APPLES OF GOLD, by Clara Ban- 
croft Beatley $1.15 postpaid 


An anthology of inspiring verse, uniting 
poetic beauty and teaching power. 


PIPPIN, by Archibald Marshall 
$2.10 postpaid 
As Pippin travels on foot through the 
English countryside, he meets many odd 
and interesting characters. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, by Lytton 

Strachey $2.75 postpaid 

A new popular edition of this astonishing 
biography. 


THE LIGHTS OF BEACON HILL, 
A Christmas Message, by Abbie 
Farwell Brown $9.35 


A charming little booklet, full of the lit- 
erary associations of Beacon Hill, as well as 
the present Christmas customs. 


THE FAITH OF THE INCARNA- 
TION, by Clay MacCauley 
$1.60 postpaid 
Originally published in Japan in 1913, 
this book is one of the very best summaries 
of the history of Christianity that has ever 
been issued, and will furnish the reader with 
a sound and logical answer to the bluster- , 
ings of the Fundamentalists. 


THE CATHEDRAL, by Hugh Wal- 
pole $2.10 postpaid 


A study of power and human destiny. 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER 
OF THE BIBLE, by J. T. Sun- 
derland $1.65 postpaid 


One of the most living and urgent sub- 
jects now before the religious world is that 


of the higher Biblical criticism and its re- 
sults. This book embodies the results of 
the latest investigations along these lines. 


_CAP’N CHADWICK, by John W. 


Chadwick $0.85 postpaid 


The brief record of the quiet, simple life 
of a Marblehead skipper and shoemaker. 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON BEACON 
HILL, by Richard B. Kimball 
$0.53 


A Christmas booklet, designed for those 
who wish to send something more than a 
card, and yet less than a real book, which 
is full of the old and new customs at 
Christmas_time. 


& 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE AROUND THE WORLD 
Per S.S. SAMARIA (20,000 tons) of-the Cunard Line 
From New York, January 24, 1923 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE, ETC. 
Per S.S. HOMERIC (33,526 tons) of the White Star Line 


From New York, January 20, 1923 


Under Exclusive Management of 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


LONDON 


PARIS CAIRO 


150 Offices in All Parts of the World 
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. (Continued from page 18) 
ice and preacher November 26; the Bap- 
tists will have theirs January 28; the Con- 
gregationalists, February 18; the Unitari- 
ans, April 8. 


Lawrence, Mass., has been holding a 
church history contest as one of the fea- 
tures of its seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the institution of the church. The win- 
ners were Beverly Ingalls and Norman 
Ingalls, brothers; and Miss Evelyn Daw- 
son and Miss Gladys Dawson, sisters. 
Awards were made on the best histories 
of the church during its existence in the 


city. 


The Unitarian Club of Keene, N.H., 
celebrated the beginning of its thirty-third 
year, Wednesday evening, November 8, at 
a supper served by the Alliance. Robert 
P. Hayward was elected president, Leon 
C. Norwood, vice-president, and Clyde E. 
Perkins, secretary-treasurer. Rev. N. Ad- 
dison Baker, Hon. W. Harry Watson, and 
George H. Eames were named members 
of the executive committee. 


Miss Lucy Lowell, president of the Na- 
tional Alliance, who has returned from a 


visit to Alliance branches in the Middle- 


West and in Canada, thus describes her re- 
ception at the Hanska church: “A visit to 
the farming community at Hanska, Minn., 
was an event, for the Alliance is entirely 
Norwegian. Mr. and Mrs. Norman, our 
minister and his wife, made Mrs. Laidlaw, 
the director for Minnesota, and me wel- 
come to their house, and -we talked with 
the Norwegian men and women and chil- 
dren and walked about the pretty place 
with a feeling of being in Norway, except 
that the Unitarian folk are loyal Ameri- 
eans. As Mr. Norman drove us about for 
almost an hour he told us that we had 
never been off land owned by Unitarians.” 


A memorial tablet, the work of the 
Tiffany studios, was dedicated at Flush- 
ing, N.J., October 22, to the memory of 
James H. Ecob, D.D., a former minister. 
Benjamin H. Thorp, a lifelong friend of 
Dr. Ecob, spoke in appreciation of his 
eharacter and services. The minister, 
Rey. Edwin Fairley, also spoke. The in- 
seription on the tablet runs as follows: 

JAamus H. Ecos, D.D. 

September 7, 1844—-November 6, 1921 
BELOVED AND REVERED 
MINISTER OF THIS CHURCH 
1907-1919 

At the same service, Miss Ida Slade paid 
a tribute to the architect of the church, 
W. A. Bates, who died during the sum- 
mer. The church building, a beautiful ex- 
ample of English Gothic architecture, is 
.an excellent monument to the fine taste of 
Mr. Bates. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Unitarian church in Lawrence, Mass., was 
observed October 22 and 23. On Sunday 
an appropriate sermon was preached by 
the minister, Rey. Ernest J. Bowden. On 
Monday there was a public gathering ad- 
dressed by Rey. H. E. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Prof. James A. 
Tufts of Hxeter, and Rev. T. 8S. Robjent, 
a former minister of the parish. Greetings 
were brought by the ministers of the Epis- 
eopal, Methodist, Universalist, and Con- 


Mistress Patty R. Comrort, 
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gregational churches. Prizes were given 
to the boys and girls of the school who 
had done best in an examination on the 
history of the society. 


Thirty years ago Rey. Manly Bacon 
Townsend, now minister of the First 
Parish Church of Medfield, Mass., and of 
the First Parish Church of Sharon, was 
ordained to the Christian ministry. The 
Medfield and Sharon churches will observe 

(Continued on page 20) 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
img address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


BAZAAR SUPPLIES—Japanese articles for 
church bazaars consigned. Japanese Art & Nov- 
elty Co., 100 Prescott Ave., New York. 


CHRISTMAS SURPRISE.— Giant make-believe 
eandy-stick holding five toys. Postpaid 30 
eents, 4 for $1.00. Request novelty circular. 
Cambridge 40, 


Mass. 


COLLECTIVE HOMICIDE: Letters to Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick, by Henry W. Pinkham, with an 
Introduction by Charles F. Dole and a Note 
from Norman Angell. 15 cents. postpaid. Order 
of The Association to Abolish War, 7 Welling- 
ton Terrace, Brookline. 

HOW MUCH SHALL I GIVE? by Lilian Brandt. 
—A book packed with interest for clergymen 
and all who raise money for philanthropic and 
religious purposes. Send $2.00 to The Frontier 
Press, 100 West 21st Street, New York. 
WANTED—Young girl (high school graduate) 
for clerical work in the office of a successful 
periodical. A taste for accuracy and detail, 
an agreeable presence, and a knowledge of type- 
writing, will be helpful. Experience not neces- 
sary. Send full particulars in first letter. Ad- 


dress C-32, CHRISTIAN RUGISTHR. 
Says Professor | 
Harry F. Ward 


Professor of Christian Ethics, Union 
Theological Seminary 


“T consider The Christian Century the 
most promising venture in the field of 
religious journalism in the English-speak- 
ing world.” 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
Charles Clayton Morrison 


Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
Joseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 
Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
The Christian Century is distinguished by its 
candid discussion of une issues in the light of 
the mind of Christ 


Mail Coupon to-day. Foreign postage extra 


The Christian Century, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new sub- 
scriber) for a year’s subscription to The Christian 
Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers 
$3.00). I will remit upon receipt of bill and you 


will please send me without extra charge a copy 


of © “The Reconstruction of Religion,” by 
Ellwood, or O ‘‘The Crisis of the Churches,” by 
Leighton Parks, or 0 “The Mind in the Making,” 
by Robinson, or 0 ‘What Christianity Means to 
Me,” by Lyman Abbott. 
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MANAGER AND HOSTESS FOR COLLEGE CLUB 


A club maintained in an Ohio city by 
young men college students during their 
working periods away from college seeks 
a woman for manager, hostess, and friend- 
ly counsellor. We desire to be put in 
touch with persons thoroughly qualified, 
and shall send information upon request. 
Address 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


AMERICA, AWAKE! 
By SWISHER AND WILSON 


A hymn of international good-will calling 
America to go forth to serve the highest hope 
of time. Set in D-sharp and well adapted for 
congregational singing and male voices. You 
should have this for International Peace Sunday, 
December 17, 1922. Sample copy on request. 


Price, $0.05 per copy; $2.00 per fifty ; 
$3.00 per hundred 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


299 Madison 105°So. Dearborn 612 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


This is a different 


TRAVEL LECTURE 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS 


Minister of Unity Church, Brockton, Mass. 
made a visit to the Republic of Honduras 
recently, and will lecture to clubs and churches on 


“THE LAND OF THE BANANA” 
Over 100 good pictures 
Large audiences have already approved thislecture 


Early application for lecture desired. Terms 
reasonable. Address 


868 BELMONT ST., BROCKTON, MASS. 


EMANCIPATION 
By FAITH STEWART ARNOLD 


“EMANCIPATION” UNSEALS TH — 
BOOK OF LIFE. THROUGH THs 
HAPPY MEDIUM OF ROMANCE, 
IT HERALDS THE DAWN OF THE 
NEW AGE. 


267 pages. Cloth. Price, postpaid, $2.10 
Address: 
G. E. MILES 
8 Central Street, Concord Junction, Mass. 


Also from SMITH & McCANCE 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


HORATIO STEBBINS 
His Ministry and Personality 


By CHARLES A. MURDOCK 


The story of the influence of a 


great Unitarian preacher in Maine 
and California. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


$2.00 AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


4 PARK STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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the anniversary with special services on 
Sunday, December 3. In the forenoon, at 
Medfield, Mr. Townsend will preach a ser- 
mon on “Thirty Years in the Christian 
Ministry.” He will repeat the sermon in 
Sharon ‘at four o’clock. In the evening, 
in Medfield, at seven o’clock, there will 
be a service to which all the local churches 
and many in neighboring towns have been 
invited. George H. Huntley, D.D., presi- 
dent of the Universalist: General Sunday 
School Association, a lifelong friend of 
Mr. Townsend, will preach the sermon. 
Rey. Harry L. Thornton of South Fram- 
ingham, minister of the church where Mr. 
Townsend was ordained, will offer the 
prayer, and there will be words of good- 
fellowship from John M. Merriam, Esq., 
of Framingham, Rey. Milton H. Muder, 
secretary of the Norfolk Conference, rep- 
resentatives of the local churches, and a 
brief word from Mr. Townsend. A cordial 
invitation is extended by the parish com- 
mittees of both churches to all who can 
come, to attend the services. 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, November 14, 
1922, at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Hliot, Richard- 
son, Robertson, Rohrer, Tufts, Williams, 
Wright, Miss Bancroft, and Miss Lowell. 


The Christian Register 


The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of October, as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand October 1, 1922..... 


$10,581.92 
From donations <). <. ama creiieire siecle 644.43 


From an anonymous donor, 
to create the Jared Sparks 
Pund *. Vo. Reet eae 1,000.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church’ Bundi eee 28.40 
Investments, received for re- 
investmentsits sein. clers = apes 157,236.33 
Investments Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans 100.00 
Income of invested funds.... 11,501.61 
Interest“... tomepeneteremiersietts 75.83 
Gifts for special purposes ... 207.63 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings ...... 21.66 
Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work 12.90 
$181,410.71 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 
Ct) OO oo ah Sorin $9,170.58 
Salaries and other missionary 
EXPENSES «c/a. Heats erele le 3,242.92 
Investments and _ reinvest- 
DIENTS ... ss eeeeySMeRMae ateiehe 129,725.78 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund;- loans.+.. ...: 400.00 
Accrued interest on bonds 
purchased 9 s.dgemte secs a eee 1,445.85 
Payments on account of sun- 
dry trust) fimdageeec ee 3,637.66 
Church Extension account... 4465.84 
Religious Education Fund... 736.89 
Publication Department,.... 5,000.00 


HWxpeuses Unitarian Buildings 826.68 
International Congress of Re- 


ligious Liberals account... 432.00 
Cash on hand November 1, 1922... 22,326.51 
$181,410.71 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To transfer the sum of $17.30 from 


the Reserve Fund to the Special Fund account, 


to liquidate an overdraft in the latter account. 
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Voted, That Henry M. Williams, treasurer of 
the American Unitarian Association, be and he 
hereby is authorized, empowered, and directed 
to execute and deliver, for and on behalf of 
this corporation, a certain lease made by the 
United Cigar Stores Company of America as 
lessor, to this corporation and the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, Ine., as lessees, of premises 
Room 21 on the second floor of the building 
known as No. 299 Madison Avenue, Borough of 
Manhattan, New York City, for a term com- 
mencing November 15, 1922, and expiring April 
30, 1924, at an annual rental of $3.600. 

Voted, To confirm the action of the treasurer 
in entering into an agreement relating to the 
transfer of the property belonging to the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association in Holyoke, Mass. 

Voted, In consideration of the payment, con- 
veyance, and delivery to the American Unita- 
rian Association by Horace D. Chapin and 
Alfred Winsor, trustees under the will of Hd- 
ward §. Philbrick, late of Brookline, Mass., of 
sundry property and cash purporting to be the 
balance of the one-fifth share of the residue of 
the said trust fund bequeathed to the said 
American Unitarian Association as one of the 
residuary legatees under the said will, the As- 
sociation hereby agrees to reimburse them for 
its proportionate share of any legal and proper 
expenses with which they may hereafter be 
charged in connection with the administration 
of the said trust and particularly any expenses 
or liability they may incur in connection with 
or relating to any past or future federal or 
Massachusetts income or other taxes. 

Voted, To rescind the vote of October 10, 
1922, in regard to the appropriation for Toledo, 
Ohio, and to substitute the following: 


Voted, To loan the sum of $15,000 to 
the First Unitarian Church of Toledo, 
Ohio, on a second mortgage, and to pro- 
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Scribner Books for Christmas Giving 


For Boys and Girls 


THE CHILDREN’S 


BIBLE Selections in 


simple English by 
HENRY A. SHERMAN 
and CHARLES 
FOSTER KENT 
With go full-page illustrations in 


full color and duotone. A beautiful 
book which every child should own. 


$3.50 
POEMS OF 
AMERICAN 


CHILDRENS BIBLE 


PATRIOTISM 


Selected by 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


With 14 inspiring illustrations in full color by N.C. WyerH. This, too, 


$3.50 


LIGE MOUNTS, FREE TRAPPER 
By FRANK B. LINDERMAN 


A splendid story of frontier and Indian life for both boys and men. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


BANNERTAIL By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


A story of a gray squirrel by the author of WILD ANIMALS I HAVE 
KNCWN. With illustrations by the author. $2.00 


THE BLACK WOLF PACK By DAN BEARD 


An adventurous and enthralling story for boys. Illustrated. $1.65 


is a book which should be in every household. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’s SONS; 


Five Exceptional Books 


COMPANIONABLE BOOKS 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


In this delightful volume Dr. van Dyke leads the way with deep spiritual 
insight and clear vision to a new and rich companionship with books. 


| Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 


HUMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


The Old Testament considered as a book of literature, revealing the 
grandeur, the folly, the baseness, the nobility of human nature. $2.00 


THE PRINT OF MY REMEMBRANCE 
By AUGUSTUS THOMAS 


“Out of the sincere joy I have found in it, I feel an urge to beg every- 
body to read the best book of the year.”—CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Illustrated. $4:co 

- ! 


THE REVOLT AGAINST 
CIVILIZATION 
By LOTHROP STODDARD 


A highly significant book by the author of THE RISING TIDE OF COLOR, 
which is now being discussed from pulpits all over the country. $2.50 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF 
EDWARD BOK 


This remarkable book is now in its twenty-first printing. It is being 
bought and read more a than at any time since it first was published. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


BLT H AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Jordan Marsh Company 


Where QUALITY Is Never Sacrificed for Price 


The Greatest Christmas. 
Store of New England 


\ JHEN YOU THINK of your holiday shopping you 

naturally think first of Jordan’s. As a matter of fact 
almost every Christmas gift-buying expedition swings around 
a circle which begins and ends at this store. 


Ready to fill your every 
holiday shopping requirement 


This is one of the Truly Great Stores of the World— 
great in size, in the volume of its business and the magnitude 
and completeness of its stocks. 


1. “You can find anything at Jordan’s” is a remark so often 
repeated it has become a New England proverb. 


2. QUALITY is always maintained—in every price grade of 
merchandise you'll find value. Everyone knows this. 


3. Jordan’s is the store of ten thousand useful gifts for every 
member of the family. 


4. Jordan’s is the store that’s filled with the Spirit of 
Christmas—not merely a superficial attitude, but the inspiration 
which vitalizes the ideals of more than 4000 Fellow Workers 
and is best expressed to our customers in merchandise VALUES 


and WILLING, HELPFUL SERVICE. 


Re WONDER then that Christmas shopping in 
Boston -begins and ends at Jordan’s—a New England 
Institution which for more than 70 years has upheld the best 
traditions of New England and has won an enviable place in 
thezhearts of all New England people. 


are 


ideas 

within the reach of 
EVERY MAN 

who thirsts for truth 


Great 


seeks it with 
SINCERITY 


and 
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vide additional aid in the sum of $10,000 
with provisions to secure it to the Uni- 
tarian cause. 

Voted, To ratify and confirm the action of 
the treasurer in having waterproofing done, 
special repairs made, and insurance placed upon 
the Rogers Memorial Church at Fairhaven, 
Mass., the expenses to be paid from the Rogers 
Memorial Fund. 


The president reported that the susten- 
tation committee had added the names of 
thirteen ministers to their list, and that 
all but two of these ministers had been 
pledged equal increases of salary from 
their respective parishes. 

Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed 
$25 for the revision of ‘A. U. A. Tract Number 
71, and that Rev. Lewis G. Wilson be invited 
to undertake the revision of this tract. 

Voted, To publish ‘‘Home Prayers,” by J. T. 
Sunderland. 

Voted, To accept the proposal of Mr. Hubert 
V. Coryell of Cambridge, Mass., to prepare a 
manuscript for the Beacon Course, on ‘Ethics 
for Young People,” for pupils of sixteen years 
of age. 

Under miscellaneous business the fol- 
lowing names were approved for the eli- 
gible list for the board of trustees of the 
Hackley School: 
Mrs. Foote 
Mr. J. F. Gowen 
Mr, Langdon Simons 


Dr. William B. Breed 
Mr. R. F. Duncan 
Mr. James Cooper 


Upon the recommendation of the church 
extension committee it was voted to make 
the following appropriations from the 
Church Equipment account :° 

$300 for repairs on church property in 
Addison, Me. 

$300 for necessary expenses in connec- 
tion with the building of the parsonage 
in Jacksonville, Fla, 

And to make the following appropria- 
tions from the Church Extension account: 

$1,000 for expenses in connection with 
meetings in the interest of larger mission- 
ary service. 

$660 for church extension work in Ja- 
maica, L.I., N.Y. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance presented a 
brief report of the activities of the Reli- 
gious Education Department during the 
first half-year and outlined the program 
for the remaining six months. 

W. Forses Ropertson, 
Assistant Secretary. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association : 


Already acknowledged.............. $2,187.54 
Sept. 11. Orlando 8. Barr, Haverhill, 
MABSI sors arcAi cralsieictorte ions 5.00 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN) PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by ae if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given.practical aoe by 
experts in child welfare, in. carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Currk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secrerary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locrn, President. E. A. Cuurcs, Treasurer. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive] and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. : 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills, 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy and 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 


If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


Cuartes H. Strona, Honorary President. 


Percy W. Garpner, President, 
Providence, R.I. 


GrnzraL Groran T. Crurt, Vice-President, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ricnarp W. Suitioway, Treasurer, 
Franklin, N.H. 


Rsv. Wm. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 


11. Dana B. Whittemore, South 
Lyndeboro, N.H. visieas a < 


21. Prospect Harbor Union 
Chureh, Me.: . oc cb eas 5.00 
21. A. W. Blundell, Liverpool, 
Hingland i. ven cece 4.40 
28. Society in Cleveland, Ohio.. 200.00 
30. Associate Members........ 11.00 
Oct. 3. Society in Spokane, Wash., 
to create a life member- 
Ship ....c gee eae 50.00 
8. Westminster Congregational 
Society, Providence, R.I., 
to create a life member- 
Bhip .:..4:c2deeee nie ae 50.00 
9. Society in Warwick, Mass. 19.00 
23. James Craig, Peotone, Ill... 3.00 
265° A Friend" ne eames 4 1.00 
31. Society in Stoneham, Mass. 21.43 
NSPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Sept. 6. Church School, Concord, N.H. 15.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Oct. 6. Income of invested funds.. 500.00 


$3,077.37 
Henry M. WitiiAmMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


From the standpoint of labor, it is more 
constructive to destroy a battleship than 
to build one.—Samuel Gompers. 


SAA 
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The Christian Register 


ihe, 


1923. 
__- This journal has come to the front rank of religious papers, for it tells the inner meaning of the great 
events of our wide world with freshness, insight, precision, and high spirit. It is known and quoted in every 
quarter where people read the English language. 
It is the journal of liberal and applied Christianity. 


Offer No. 


OU remember the conversation. 
get her.” The other replied, “Why don’t you get her a book?” 
book.” For the occasion this was the complete answer. 


It was about Christmas. 


FOR YOUR FRIENDS AT CHRISTMAS 


One of them said, “I wish I knew what to 
“I thought of that, but she has a 


To change the notion that a book is a book one must show something. Especially when one is choosing 


gifts for friends and the family. 


We examine one thousand books a year for our literary pages. Our reviews cover the best ones. Thirty 


writing people tell the truth about them. They ought to be able to help at this season, and we think they 
do in the accompanying list, all quality books. 


It is real pleasure for us to get the number of titles down to eight. Note the variety- and the distinc- 


tion. Each one is both a book and the book in its own field and after its own kind. 


We offer these volumes at unusual terms for your holiday gifts, in combination with Tur Recister for 


The Books and Why We Chose Them 


Regular Price of 
the Book and 
THE REGISTER 


BABBITT 

By Sinclair Lewis 
The keenest, most unsparing and 
delightful literary analysis of the 
typical prosperous American, in 
the form of a novel. 


WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA 

By G. K. Chesterton © 
Chesterton, who was here in 1921, 
saw what no one else ever saw 
before, and wrote it as no one else 
could write it. 


WISE MEN FROM THE 
EAST AND FROM THE 
WEST 

By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 
Dr. Rihbany’s book comes at the 
very hour when the Near Fast, of 
which he writes and whose son he 
is, is the center of the world’s 
crisis. 


THE PRIEST 

By William Laurence Sullivan 
The whole church is now Dr, 
Sullivan’s parish, and his self-re- 
vealing and dramatic story be- 
ae doubly appealing to Lib- 
erals. 


OLD BOSTON IN COLO- 


’ NIAL DAYS 


By Mary Caroline Crawford 
This successful volume with many 
beautiful pictures brings the vivid 
and authentic yesterday of a 
strong and unique people. 


THE STORY OF OUR 
CONSTITUTION 
By Eva March Tappan 

For your boy, your girl, yourself! 
The graphic, human, and wonder- 
ful account of the making and 
meaning ‘of our form of govern- 
ment and the men who did it. 
Read it to-day when the radicals 
of the world want something else. 


$6.00 


$7.00 


$6.50 


$5.35 


$8.00 


$5.50 


Our 
Holiday 
Price 


$4.75 


Both 
for 


Both 
for 


$5.00 


Both 
for 


$5.00 


Both 
for 


} $4.00 


Both 
for 


$6.00 


Both 
for 


$4.00 


Regular Pri f 10) 
Offer No. the Bock and Holiday 
7 eoUL. OF THE BIBLE os | Pree 
By Ulysses G. B. Pierce $6.00 po ‘ $4.50 
Leather Editicn 
There has never been a book of 
selections from the Bible for spir- 
itual reading in church, home, and 
private devotions, to equal Dr. 
Pierce’s. 
8. GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS Aes) 
By Caroline Ticknor $7.50 rg ( $5.25 


Mrs. Ticknor knew intimately and 
entertained constantly the famous 
writers of America, and her can- 
did, piquant memories are the 
literary treasure of the year. 


Fill out and mail the coupon. We will forward the book and 
Tue Recister, and send you a bill. (If you prefer, you may 
send a money order or check with the order.) Subscriptions 
entered under this offer must be in the name of a person 
in whose household there is not at present a regular subscriber 
for Tur Recister. This offer expires January 31, 1923. 


Tue CuristiaAn REcIsTER, 
16 Beacon Sr., Boston 9, Mass. 


I have chosen Holiday Book Offer No. .........-+-0e-+-e 
Please send the book and Tue Recister to the addresses 
given below, for which I agree to pay promptly upon receipt 
of bill. 


POE 


a i i ee a ee 


EO 


Mr. 
Lloyd George is no longer Prime Minis- 


Mistress: “You know, Martha, 
ter.” Martha: 
heard say there’s 


ness.’—Punch., 


“Dear, dear, mum! I 
been a little unpleasant- 


The situation in Italy in five lines: 
“Mussolini, to his King: ‘Your Majesty, if 
of your own free will you approve what- 
ever I do, you may remain king !’—Am- 
sterdam Notenkraker.” 


A lady who had just received an inter- 
esting bit of news said to her little daugh- 
ter: “Marjorie dear, auntie has a new 
baby, and now mamma is the baby’s aunt, 
papa is the baby’s uncle, and you are her 
little cousin.” “Well,” said Marjorie, won- 
deringly, “wasn’t that arranged quick!” 
—Boston Transcript. 


The following, from ‘Babbitt,’ is a 
veracious transcript of a telephone con- 


versation: “Lo, Paul?’ “Yuh.” “S’George 
speaking.” “Yuh.” “How’s old socks?” 
“Pair to middlin’,s How’re you?” “Fine, 
Paulibus. Well, what do you know?” 
“Oh, nothing much.” “Where you been 
keepin’ yourself?” “Oh, just stickin’ 
round.” 


“T hope you will find your 
room comfortable, Daniel.” Daniel: “Well, 
sire, it’s a bit of a den.” The King: “What 
do you mean?’ Daniel: “It’s full of live- 


The King: 


stock.” The King: “Nonsense! Whiz 
kind of livestock?’ Daniel: “Well, sire, 
it’s simply crawling with lions.” The 


King (after a pause) : “All I can say is— 
if there are any lions there, you must 
have brought them down with you !”— 
London Post. 


Duty is what one expects from others. 
Luck is only a short way of spelling pluck. 
High words are apt to consist of low lan- 
guage. Worry is interest paid on trouble 
before it becomes due. A man with a 
lame tale frequently halts in the telling. 
The man who does what he pleases is sel- 
dom pleased with what he does. We may 
be led into temptation the first time, but 
after that we generally find our own way. 
—London Answers. 


This happened in Pittsburgh, Pa., this 
morning: The doorbell rang. On opening 
the door I found a small elderly colored 
woman. ‘“Good-mornin’, lady; how’s you 
feeling this mornin’?” “Very well,” I 


answered. She dropped into a seat by 
the door. “Well,” she said, “here I be 
a-prayin’ and a-worryin’. Won’t you give 


a little somethin’ to our church? Don’t 
matter if it’s big or little—give us some- 
thin’.” “No,” I said, “nothing this morn- 
ing.” “Nothin’ at all?” she said. ‘Thank 
the Lord. Good-mornin’.” And she trotted 
away as happy, apparently, as if I had 
given five dollars. Ss. 


A progressive young fellow left the 
farm and got a job in the city. He wrote 
a letter to his brother, who elected to 
stick by the farm, telling him of the joys 
of city life, in which he said: “Thursday 
we autoed to the country club, where we 
golfed till dark. Then we motored to the 
beach and Fridayed there.” The brother 
on the farm wrote back: “Yesterday we 
buggied to town and baseballed all after- 
noon. To-day we muled out to the corn- 
field and geehawed until sundown. Then 
we suppered, and then we piped for a 
while. After that we staircased up to 
our room and bedsteaded until the clock 
fived.”—Harrisonian. 
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143 Sandwich Street, Plymouth, Maes. 


Church Announcements 


A SCHOLARSHIP ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
is offered in one of the Dest Girls’ Boarding Schools pred ue ee or ae woo 


in New England; near Boston; in 
Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, CurisTiAn REGISTER. 


school during the morning service. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert fos 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. Mr. Hudson will preach. All 
cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.M., in charge of the Laymen’s 
League. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kin- 
dergarten at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold HB. B.. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 a.m. Morning Prayer with ser- 
mon by Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 11 a.m, 
Open daily 9-12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Full chorus choir under Thompson Stone. De- 
cember 8, Selections from ‘Parsifal.” Sym- 
bolic communion. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month, after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November 
to Easter. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All are welcome. 


BAZAAR CHAIRMEN! 


Why Don’t You—for your Fairs—order some 
of that exceptionally pure Olive Oil Soap 
(Castile) that has been sold so widely for the 
different Women’s College Funds? Excellent 
profit! Address 


MARION EB. STANWOOD 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DR. REEVES’ SANITARIUM 


is a private home for nervous patients, and elderly 
people requiring care. Excellent table, homelike 
surroundings, auto drives. 
HARRIET E. REEVES, M.D. 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


Telephone Melrose 0133. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house, 
‘Two years secretarial course. 85 girls. 12 teachers. 

P 1s JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
rincipals: wRs_ JOHN MAC DUEFIE, A.B. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (Gallese 
Grade) , Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON =f 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 
Write for 50 or es sets of AMERICAN CHRIST- 
MAS\SEALS. Sell for 10 cents a set. When sold, 
send us $3.00 and KEEP $2.00. 

NEUBECKER BROS., 961 E. 23d St., Dept. 147, Brooklyn, NY. 
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